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CHIVALRY. 


** No human quality is so well wove 


In warp and woot, but there's some flaw im it.”"—Old Play 


Man is a progressive being, and we know of no study more 
interesting and instructive in its pursuit, than to trace the effect 
of those grand, moral, and pe cal causes which operate to 


the development of individual character, and in producing great 
or sudden mutations in the regulation and condition of society. 

“The age of Chivalry is gone.” Gone, with its joust and 
tournament, its romance and its marvel; gone, with its Christian 
zeal and enthusiastic loyalty ; gone, with its martial spirit and 
recklessness of danger; but with them are gone, too, those 
mighty causes which called the institution into existence—lost 
and forgotten in the operation of counteracting influences. In 
looking into the institution of Chivalry, as it existed at one 
period in Europe, we cannot but admire the principles upon 
which it was based, and the determined spirit with which those 
principles were for a time acted upon and upheld. But its 
decay was necessary. This necessity existed not in its prin- 
ciples, for never had human institution a more just or noble 
ground-work ; it existed not in the object for which it was 
established, for it was the amelioration of man’s social condi- 
tion; but it is rather to be found in that paltry, mean-souled 
love of self, the peculiarity of no age or clime, which led to 
that utter disregard of principle, that abject degeneracy of 
purpose, which characterized its later existence. 

It was in theory, an institution calculated to call forth all the 
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nobler energies of man’s nature. While the acolyte was never 
advanced, but with initiatory prayer, fasting, and purification, 
the better to prepare him for the dischar e of high and noble 
duties, that Knight was held unworthy of his spurs, who could 
be guilty of a base or dishonorable action. Nor was this all; 
while it taught the youthful aspirant to leave to age 


** Its subtleties, 
And gray-hair'd policy its maze of falsehvod ; 
But be you candid as the morning sky, 


Eve the high sun sucks vapors up to stain it,” 


it enjoined upon the spurred and belted of the order the noble 
and sublime duty, to aid the oppressed and captive, to protect 
the weak and defenseless, support the cause of justice and 
morality, and as a“ryght gude and worthy knight,” to defend 
the Christian faith. 

But the martial spirit which it encouraged, was at once the 
essential clement of its existence as an institution, and the ulti- 
mate cause of its destruction. The estimate in which a brave 
and daring knight was held, the honor attached to the perform. 
ance of bold and hazardous adventure, the respect and reverence, 
almost idolatrous, which a successful champion was sure to meet 
with, while it tended to create and animate a proud, martial 
spirit in the individual, operated directly to excite a feeling of 
independence, superiority, and self-importance, hostile to Chiv- 
alry in its principles, and dissonant with its spirit. The indi- 
vidual elevated in self-importance by approbation of his prowess, 
in the consciousness of his own power, became restive under 
the restraints and trammels of superior authority, and could ill 
brook the restriction of higher ce than those of his own 


making. tence we see those phrensied strivings for supremacy, 
and that ee of the elements of social order. Re- 


ligion degenerated into fanaticism, and interposed no barrier to 
the gratification of private passion; self became the aim of 
every action, and the centre and object of all exertion. 

The institution of Chivalry in its earlier existence, presents 
to the mind a picture of peculiar nobleness and beauty. Orig- 
inating in the necessities of the then condition of the social 
system, it subdued the hot and reckless spirit of a rude and 
untutored age, and made the wildest passions subservient to the 
best of purposes. Its influence was not exerted to restrain or 
check a theretofore unbridled thirst for glory and love of mili- 
tary enterprise ; it the rather tended to cherish and encourage 
it; but at the same time that it fostered the characteristic spirit 
of a ruder period, it inculcated also the necessity of devotion 
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and the duty of love. Thus were the asperities of society sub- 
dued, its rougher features in a manner softened, and its wild and 
warring elements controlled and harmonized. Military valor, 
which rioted before in reckless and ungovernable fury, became 
at once the handmaid of virtue and religion, and a spirit of 
generosity, love, and loyalty, was engrafted upon the theretofore 
intractable passion of the age. 

But no human institution has yet had existence, howsoever 
pure it may have been in principle, and perfect in theory, but in 
time becomes deteriorated and degraded. The institution of 
Chivalry was not exempted from this universal destiny ; and it 
is an instructive, though mournful task, to trace its sad, yet by 
no means remarkable, degeneracy. The titles of Knight-Bach- 
elor, Banneret, and Baronet, are indices to successive mutations 
and innovations, and while the first may be considered the 

arent and proper degree of Chivalry, the last would seem to 
oa been introduced to preserve a mere appearance of entity 
in a system whose vitality had become long since extinct. 
The earlier orders of the knighthood, in purpose and principle 
of action, present a remarkable contrast to those that existed at 
a later period. While we see those grand military associations, 
the Templars and Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, actuated 
at one time by the holiest and purest motives, earnest and self- 
denying in their efforts for the defense of justice, characterized 
by zealous loyalty and devotion; at another, “their love has de- 
generated into licentiousness, their spirit of lovalty and of free- 
dom into tyranny and turmoil, their generosity and gallantry 
into hair-brained madness and absurdity.” The orders of Teu- 
tonic knighthood likewise gave way betore long-continued and 
frantic strivings for individual supremacy, and in the end, with 
such spirits as the Wild Boar of Ardennes, with his Lanzk-necht 
and Schwarz-reiter banditti, to assume it, Chivalry became but 
another name for aggression, rapine, and licentiousness. 

Thus was Chivalry in its spirit and principles degraded and 
debased, and though other causes than the universal one to which 
we have alluded, operated its extinction as an institution, the 
limits to which we are in this article restricted, will not permit 
us to investigate their grand and effective influence. The dis- 
covery of gunpowder, that more than Archimedean lever, which 
has weal to produce so many changes and revolutions in 
society and government, completely renovating, as it did, the 
then existent art and method of war, had a marked and prom- 
inent agency in causing its extinction. The mind, too, gradually 
breaking from a bondage which influenced and controlled man’s 
every action, was, after the lapse of ages, slowly working its 
way to a higher and more refined intellectuality. Old habits 
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and modes of thought, in course of time gave way to new cus. 
toms and new sentiments, militating directly against its institu. 
tional existence. And when, besides all this, we consider that 
in every phase and stage of society there will exist individual 
claims and interests, conflicting and discordant, and that it is 
beyond the power of any single institution, however well 
adapted to certain circumstances and exigencies, to render them 
at all times consonant and harmonious, we are compelled to 
marvel rather at its prolonged and vigorous prosperity, than its 
final overthrow. 

But it is with the spirit of Chivalry, rather than its institution, 
that we have to do. As an institution, it has shared the lot of 
every human creation, and passed away ; but its purer spirit, 
like the divine essence of our own nature, died not with its per- 
ishable tabernacle ; but having created for itself a new body, 
still survives, the living soul of modern society, to beautify and 
harmonize all social intercourse, to fix and influence the modern 
estimate of human action. 

The Chivalry of Modern times, then, in contradistinction to 
that which existed at a former period, is a voluntary principle 
of action—the spirit without the institution ; the self-same prin- 
ciple that called into existence that beautiful establishment, is at 
the foundation of our present social system, and the Gentleman 
of to-day finds a noble prototype in the Knight of that romantic 
era. It was the peculiarity of Chivalry, as we have before ob- 
served, to engraft upon the military enthusiasm of the age, a 
regard for justice, zealousness in devotion, and purity of in 
that have characterized no other period; and the habits and 
customs then formed, have had a striking effect upon society as 
it now exists. But here we would wish to notice a practice— 
believed almost universally to have originated in the ages of 
Chivalry: we allude to the duello—a custom than which none 
can be presented more absurd and ridiculous in itself, or more 
detrimental to the peace and happiness of society. This usage— 
which prevailed to such an alarming extent in Europe, until 
the last half century, but which is now rapidly waning before 
the progressive advances uf society—was, according to Scott, 
more universal in its observance among the Gothic tribes, when 
Chivalry sprung into existence, and could date a more remote 
antiquity than any other custom. And so far is it, then, from 
being an essential characteristic of chivalrous and far-advanced 
society, that it owes its origin to the usages and sentiments pe- 
culiar to an earlier and ruder stage of social intercourse. 
was on this, as on almost every other feature of pre-existent 
society, that Chivalry exerted an influence to soften and refine. 
Nothing could be more unjust and ridiculous, than the require 
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ments of the Judicial Combat, as it existed privr to the establish- 
ment of this institution. If any charge was preterred against 
an individual, the truth or falsity of the allegation was made to 
depend upon the issue of a personal encounter, and the unsuc- 
cessful duelist, whether appellant or accuser, almost invariably 
suffered the penalty awarded to the crime alledged. The ob- 
vious defect of this appeal to the judgment of God, as it was 
termed, lay in its unequal operation: accused decrepitude was 
forced to battle with youthful vigor and activity—the quiet 
churchman with the skilled and accomplished warrior ; and thus 
was worthy weakness sacrificed to law, while unrighteous 
strength was permitted to triumph in privileged immunity. To 
remedy, then, an inequality so hostile to social happiness, and to 
render the exactions of law more uniform and equitable, Chival- 
ry, without sufficient power wholly to extirpate the evil, intro- 
duced the well-known system of Championship. Thus were the 
inconveniences and cruelties of the barbaric law, from which 
dueling arose, in a great measure evaded and mitigated by the 
action and influence of that very institution, which is supposed 
by many to have called it into being. 

But there are some features in our modern social system, 
formed directly from the habits and sentiments of that remarka- 
ble era. Every man, when he now enters the world, is taught 
to believe that there are important individual duties to perform ; 
that there are observances obligatory alike upon the greatest 
and meanest member of society ; that there are civilities and 
courtesies which in his intercourse with his fellows he must 
ever carefully regard ; and that station, wealth, or birth, how- 
ever much they may command vulgar admiration and respect, 
will not excuse him for disregard of justice, or extenuate an 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of those who are by 
circumstance beneath him. The weaker sex, too, who in the 
darker periods of the world, are ever degraded into mere pas- 
sive domestic menials, find in the spirit of Modern Chivalry that 
safety and protection which imbecility and defenselessness should 
ever find in manliness and strength; and it is by the beautiful 
influence of this same spirit, that they have been elevated from 
the lowness of station in which they were humbled by barba- 
rian society, to a more equal communion with man in the great 
pleasures and business of life. In short, to use the language of 
another, “ from the wild and overstrained courtesies of Chivalry, 
has been derived our present system of manners. It is not cer- 
tainly faultless, and it is guarded by penalties which we must 
often regret as disproportionably severe. Yet it has a grace and 
dignity unknown to Teale times, when women were slaves, and 
men coarse and vulgar, or overbearing and brutal, as suited 
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their own humor, without respect to that of the rest of go. 
ciety.” 

csi, then, the age of Chivalry of its er institution ; 
soften its customs and usages by refining the intellect; elevate 
its sentiments by the ntveduation of a more rational religion ; 
substitute moral for physical action; and we have before us an 
age the true counterpart of ourown. Let the — of the thir. 
teenth century lay aside his casque and corslet, his love of daring 
exploit, and his religious fanaticism; let him but snap asunder 
the chains of intellectual bondage, and bring the animal in better 
subjection to the mental man ; and we have presented a beautiful 
and life-like portrait of the modern gentleman, with all his ele. 
vated dignity of character, his high-souled principles of action, 
his nice sense of honor, his love and generosity, his loyalty and 
devotion. The same noble motives that actuated the one, are 
now the spring of action to the other; and in the conduct and 
character of each, there is evinced a purity of a yee delicacy 
of feeling, and regard for the rights of others in all social inter- 


course, that we have ever looked upon as the only legitimate 
offspring of a truly chivalrous spirit. But to give to character 
its proper estimate, we must bear in mind, that in its develop- 
ment and shading it is ever affected by peculiarity of circum- 
stance and position, and that to paint true portraits of Knight 
and Gentleman, though the color of the ground in each picture 
be the same, and the outline even be marked y i no essential 


variation, yet in the filling-up and finishing, a faithful limner 
would give to each peculiarities in feature and expression, 
coloring and shade. ‘Thus, then, though at the foundation of 
each character we perceive the same correctness of principle, 
— of purpose, and high-toned sense of honor, yet we ever 
ook for a certain variety in conduct and action, correspondent 
with the usages and sentiments of their respective ages. We 
consider, then, the modern gentleman as the only true index of 
the chivalrous spirit of our age—the Modern Knight of Modern 
Chivalry. Possessed of all the noble and more exalted charac- 
teristics of ancient knighthood, unassociated with its military fa- 
naticism and bigoted religious zeal, his character should be re- 
fined in sentiment by the observance of a simpler, yet sublimer 
creed, elevated in thought and action, by the correcter taste of 
modern society, —— and ennobled in every feature by the 


superior intellectuality and refinement of the age in which he 
lives. 
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THE DREAM OF THE TRANCE. 


Youne Robin Day is a yeoman strong, 
He has an open soul and free ; 
in the bright hour of dance and song, 
More gallant none than he— 
There dwells a charm on his fluent tongue, 
May gladden revelry. 
The brown curls on his lofty brow 
In wild profusion lie, 
And, ‘mid wit’s sparkling, social flow, 
Lights up his magic eye. 
Young Robin loved a gentle maid— 
She was a coy, secluded flower ; 
His full heart’s words, in low voice said, 
He breathed in her ear ‘neath the humble 
shade 
Of a rustic woodland bower: 
But the Siren, that lurks in the brimming 
bowl, 


Dimmed the pure love of his ardent soul. 


When the early stir of the matin breeze 
Bowed the high tops of the sun-gilt trees, 
He took his stand by a kingly oak, 

That shook his head at each sturdy stroke. 
The words, with simultaneous ring, 
Answered back to each pond’rous swing 
Of the woodman’s axe. At close of day, 
Slashed down and hurled in wild array, 
Many a forest giant lay— 

Their sylvan bloom in dust defiled, 

Of all their stately limbs despoiled. 

The woodsiman turned and grimly smiled, 
As his exulting eyes surveyed 

The wide-spread havoc he had made ; 
Then fast and all unwearied trod 

With carols light his homeward road. 


He came to the house of revelry, 
The noisy inn where frolic glee 
And jocund songs went round ; 
He falters—lingers—turns to be 
Une of that jolly company, 
Aad swell the chorus’ sound. 
He paces slowly up the hall, 
Fearful and faint bis footsteps fall— 


He stops as one in doubt ; 
For Ellen's mournful face was by, 
His reverend sire’s beseeching eye— 
Then heard the boist’rous shout ; 
“Ho! for our friend, young Robin Day ! 
Come, juin thee, man, our meeting— 
Let croaking care be far aw ay, 
And the bow! shall pledge our greeting.” 
But he with brave and manly heart 
Can curb his passions strong ; 
He will not take the foremost part 
In the revel mad and song. 
Such were his thoughts in that fatal hour, 
His stout heart swelling with conscious 
power. 


Then he seized the bow! with hasty hand— 
Its deathful dregs drained low, 
And the whispered praise of the drunken 
band 
Around the ring did go. 
O! wild was the gleam of his lustrous eye, 
His brain spun round, and reeling by 
Old mountains came, and the dizzy sky, 
And the firm-set, steady world— 
The sun from his gilded throne on high, 
Through the mingling maze was whirled : 
His temples throbbed with feverish heat, 
Heavy he fell to his hard plank-seat— 
** More rum! more rum!” he cries. 
** He'll be so good a customer, 

If 1 humor his taste when he comes here,” 
Quoth the man that dealt out wine and beer, 
With a wink of his small gray eyes! 
Then he held to his thirsty lips the cup, 

Till he drank its burning contents up, 
And settled back his head ; 


But he started back with blank amaze— 


Why stares the youth with that ghastly gaze, 
And settles back his head? 


He listened long for his noiseless breath, 
And watched the shades, like the shades 
of death, 
Swim over his glassy eye : 
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“ He's in adeep, deep swoon,” he said, | 
«* For bis face is pale and bis eye looks dead ; 
On a truss of straw beneath the shed 

Lay hum all silently, 
Forl fear me much ‘twould spoil my trade, 


If a man in my inn should die!” 


In a narrow crib they laid him then, 
Away from the gaze of curious men. 


, 


“'Tis only a swoon,” said they ; 
And they left him to come to life again, 
“ For it’s only a swoon,” said they. 
His brow is beaded with drops like rain, 
His limbs are bound with a death-like chain ; 
Not a muscle moves, nor swells a vein— 
How still the sleeper lies! 
But his soul yet travels in joy or pain, 
Journeying through Fancy’s wild domain, 


For the soul swoons not nor dies. 


A gallant bark on a rolling sea, 

When her helm is gone, and the gale blows 
free, 

O’er the black wave swings crazily, 

At random to and fro : 

So the dreaming soul in deep laid trance, 
O'’er Fancy’s moon-lit broad expanse, 

In rapid flight doth go ; 

Something of joy, but more of sorrow, 

From the scenes of daily life doth borrow ; 

Thonghts of the past, and fears for the 
morrow, 

Together mingling flow ; 

Ay—wild is the work of the fervid brain, 
For Reason hath gone from her old domain. 
Now he hath won his bashful bride, 

The fitting words have all been said— 
She clings with a blush to his stalwart side, 
She shrinks from his honest gaze of pride, 
While the rustics shout for the merry ride 

To be taken with sleigh and steed. 
Hurra! hurra! for the merry ride 

To be taken with sleigh and steed. 


The moon of the winter is overhead, 

Her smile is cold as the face of the dead 
Over the plains of snow. 

The tramp falls fast of the neighing horse, 

As over the drifts in eager course, 


THE DREAM OF THE TRANCE. 
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With headlong speed they go, 
The bells they rung both loud and clear, 
They pealed with a joyous chume 
An old wild tune, and its stirring cheer 
Befits mad Frolick’s mirthful ear, 
In the merry winter time. 


The furious speed of the gallant steeds, 
Waxed gradually slower ; 
The noise and rout—the laugh and show— 
As fast grew low and lower. 
For in the bush of that midnight hour, 
The Demon of frost in the might of his 
power, 
Breathed over the gladsome train ; 
And their blood grew thick with mortal cold, 
And the hearts that beat in their bosoms 
bold, 
Forgot their busy schemes of old— 
Their schemes of love or gain. 


Sutff and chill was each manly limb, 

No more in the reeling waltz to swim, 
Or move in the featly dance ; 

Each eyeball stared from its socket grim, 

No soul beamed forth from their pupils dim, 
Or stole with love’s coy glance. 

As in an oriental story, 

Where heroes fight with giants gory, 

And troops of warrior-kings before you 
In swift succession run ; 

Some dark Magician waves a wand 

No mortal prowess can withstand— 

Each warrior drops his bloody brand, 
And shrinks to breathless stone ; 

The lusty life through their veins that 

courses, 

Instant congeals at its gushing sources ; 

Their frowning brows and lofty air 

Are wrought into life-like marble there — 

So the deadly magic of frost that night, 

Froze their warm hearts and bosoms light. 


Yet Robin cannot choose to die, 

He hath a charmed life— 
He saw the dead in their death-sleep lie, 
And he looked on them with envious eye; 
He is bound to earth by no living tie, 

But love for his new-wed wife— 
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Thea turned and saw tbat Death’s own bride| Sudden before the sleeper's soul 
Leaned her cold weight on his trusting side.| A thronged array confusedly stole, 
Full swift is the tread of his coal-black steed,| And things that are or have not been, 
While the moon of the winter is overhead,| Came and went from the troubled scene. 
Nor slackens aught from his winged speed) At last before his weary eye 
For many a score of miles. A landscape sweet came smiling by, 
Thro’ the hushed streets of the lonely town,| And stopt before his aching vision, 
Where Trade and Wealth had, ages gone,| To glad hun with its light Elysian ; 
Bulded their massive piles, There orange groves, and myrtle bowers, 
Stil! on, still on, the tireless horse | And purple fruits, and fragrant flowers, 
Keeps firm and free his forward course. Spread their delights around ; 
Here, where the tide of human life, And fountains cast their jets in air, 
With all its varied passions rife, And brilliant birds of plumage rare, 
Rolled on in its unceasing motion, Their chorus swelled with tuneful care, 
Like restless river to the ocean, And inost melodious sound ; 
Hushed is the hum of vocal men, And spirit voices on viewless wing, 
The shout of Mirth, the din of Gain. ‘Sang praise to Heaven's Eternal King. 
He looks on the landscape with longing eyes, 


Away! away! he may not stay Till the lovely vision before him flies, 


% , ys 
To look on Desolation’s sway : Then slow to consciousness he woke, 


And on his wildered senses broke 
The light of life once more 


By glimpses white of the cold moonlight, 

He saw full many a ghastly sight. 

Around the door of a drunken den 

Had gathered a score of sottish men: The solemn moon went up the sky, 

One, with a stare of his maudlin eye, And the stars looked down from their sen- 

Stood gazing on vacuity ; try high, 

One, with a bright, uplified knife, As they looked in days of yore. 

Took murderous aim at a brother's lite; = "Tis the same world his childhood knew, 

And one, agape with tipsy leer, But the world is gone his fancy drew ; 

Stull kept fast hold of his pot of beer. Thoughtful and still his homeward road, 

Hard by there stood one pale and weeping—, With weary step the woodman trode, 

A faithiul wile—her vigils keeping And wiser, by the strange, wild flight 
Over her recreant spouse ; His soul had flown that silent night, 

Two frozen lines her features streak, To shun the wrong and choose the right, 

Where tears coursed down her pallid cheek,| He lived the life of one who deems 
While watching the wild carouse ; That life hath warnings of in dreams. 

Eloquent grief and deep despair And when at last his love he wed, 

Were fixed in changeless pathos there. It was not thus to bear ber dead, 

Oh! woman’s love seems pure and strong! And pale, and cold, to his sad home ; 

ln the palmy hour of dance and song, —| But clothed with loveliness and bloom, 
But a mightier, holier thing | Like morning ere the dew is gune, 

Whea lives it on through want and wrong—| Still glittering with the early sun, 

With Mighted hopes—by insults stung— | While softly o'er the eastern skies, 

Hath borne the weight of injury long Love's roseate blushes mantling rise. 
Without one murmuring, Ah! happy he to whom from Heaven, 

And blesses with its last faint breath | An early warning thus is given 


The wretch that paid her love with death. | Heamenecures. 
VOL. vant. 26 
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BEN JONSON. 


Ir is not our intention to write an eulogy upon Ben J 
or to attempt to prove that his works are superior to all con. 
temporaneous and later productions. We are aware that the 
brightest gems of os poesy must be sought for in other 
mines ; yet we are willing to admire the lustre of the sapphire, 
even while acknowledging the préeminence of the diamond, 
We have always had a kindly feeling toward the rough old 
dramatist, and it was one of the ludicrous errors of our younger 
days, to confound him with the great English Lexicographer ; 
a mistake not quite so unnatural as it might seem, for there wag 
really much similarity in their characters. The same outward 
asperity, covering and often concealing the benevolence within, 
the same determined spirit of independence, and the same self- 
complacent, though well-meaning, obstinacy, existed in both. 
But the author of the Rambler never could have written a Vol- 
pone, nor could the Elizabethan satirist have composed a Ras- 
selas. It is our design to present a sketch of Jonson's life, and, 
as far as our powers will permit, to examine his writings; a 
task rendered somewhat difficult by the numbers who have pre- 
ceded us, yet agreeable withal, as it cannot but draw us into 
closer acquaintance with one of our favorite authors. 
Ben Jonson was born at Westminster, in 1574. His father, 
a Scotchman, died a little before the birth of the future poet, 
leaving the family in a state of great poverty, though not of 
actual want. The widow, after the usual term of mourning had 
expired, married a bricklayer in London. Jonson’s education 
was superintended by a charitable friend, who observing, per- 
haps, some marks of genius in the boy, defrayed his expenses at 
school, and afterward sent him to the Cambridge University. 
Here he appears to have left him to himself, for the young col- 
legian was obliged to quit the University, after a stay of some 
months, and turn his hand to bricklaying for a livelihood. The 
time which he hed spent in his cuallen Wattese had not been 
misimproved, and among his after associates, Jonson was dis- 
tinguished for his classical learning and love of antiquity. His 
new occupation was of course little suited to the poet's genius, 
and speedily giving it up in disgust, he enlisted in the army. 
The life of a soldier seems to have accorded no better with his 
inclinations, than that of a bricklayer, for after serving a short 
time in Flanders, he returned home and commenced actor and 
rcel poet at a small theatre in London. Ben was but an it 
ifferent actor, yet by furbishing up old plays, and occasionally 
taking one of the inferior parts himself, he contrived to gain & 
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subsistence for the next three years. It is known also that he 
married during this period, but of his conjugal felicity no record 
has been left. In 1596 appeared his first original drama, “Every 
man in his humor.” This play, though the earliest of Jonson's 
roductions, must undoubtedly be regarded as one of his best. 
‘aptain Bobadill is a etna unique conception, second only 
to Falstaff. He is the beau-ideal of the Elizabethean coxcomb— 
a species of biped sadly prevalent about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Lilly’s Euphures had been published a few years be- 
fore, and its empty conceits, its bombastic frivolity, its pedantic 
affectation, had become objects of highest admiration at court. 
Other authors made it their study and model, and persons of 
every degree and sex strove to catch the Euphuristic style of 
conversation. Never was there a fairer mark for satire ; never 
was there a more successful hit than Jonson has made in this 
play. Bobadill is the very incarnation of Euphurism ; it fits his 
mouth naturally ; there is no straining to acquire it; it is in 
him ; “nascitur non fit.” But he is also more than this: he is a 
fool, a coward, and a liar, yet so palpably insignificant is he 
withal, that we cannot get angry with lien and even the smile 
of contempt is converted into laughter at his ridiculous extrava- 
ray His threadbare boasts have been so often repeated, 
that he actually believes them himself, and imagines everybody 
else is laboring under the same delusion. He has lied so long 
that he has forgotten how to speak the truth—falsehood has 
become as natural to him as existence. A complete coward, 
he tkinks himself an Alexander or a Cesar, and even when un- 
mercifully beaten, without daring to offer resistance, he is not 
undeceived, for “ By the foot o' Pharaoh! I was fascinated.” 
He differs from Hudibras, for the latter excites but unmitigated 
laughter—we never feel inclined to despise him. He is unlike 
Don Quixote, for we cannot but pity the lunacy and admire the 
good sense of La Mancha’s hero: but Bobadill is heartily scorn- 
ed by every one, as well as heartily laughed at. It is said that 
Shakspeare intended to satirize this same folly of the age, in his 
“Love's Labor Lost.” How far inferior Holofernes is to our 
Captain, let each one judge for himself. The other characters 
of the play, though unequal to Bobadill, are happily conceived 
and executed. The blunt, rough honesty of Downright and 
Justice Clement, the comic cunning of Brainworm, and the blind 
jealousy of Kitely, are finely depicted, Yet there is something 
wanting to give interest to the whole ; it has not sufficient energy 
to invest it with a life-like air. Except in the case of Kitely, it 
hever penetrates into the recesses of man’s nature. It is not a 
naked statue revealing every portion of the frame, the fine 
muscles and the well-turned Liatbe, but a clothed and masked 
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figure, disclosing nought of what is within, though every fold 
of the doublet, every wrinkle of the coat, be chiseled to the life. 
It was about the time of the first appearance of this py that 
Jonson and Shakspeare became intimately acquainted. It has 
been often asserted, that the former was meanly jealous of the 
superior powers of the latter ; the charge contains its own refu- 
tation: such a feeling was entirely at variance with Ben’s manly 
character; and the magnificent elegy which he composed upon 
the death of Shakspeare, some twenty years afterward, betrays 
too much real admiration and affection to be the work of a 
hypocrite. In 1599 appeared “Every man out of his humor ;” 
in 1600, “Cynthia’s Revels,” and the year after, “ The Poetaster, 
or his Arraignment.” These plays are all satirical, and while 
they secured to their author some reputation and profit, they 
also gained him many enemies. Marston, Decker, and various 
smaller rhymers, vented their spleen upon him in odes, epigrams, 
and plays, to such an extent, that he at last resolved to give u 
comedy and turn his attention to tragedy. At the end of the 
Poetaster he tells us, 


** Since the comic muse 
Hath proved so ominous to me, I will try 
It tragedy hath a more kind aspect.” 


Accordingly, in 1603, “Sejanus” was produced. This drama 
is founded upon incidents in Roman history, and the exaltation 
and fall of Sejanus, one of the favorites of the Emperor Tiberius, 
form the subject of the plot. The first scene is, in our estima- 
tion, the best in the whole play. The independent spirit of the 
proud old Romans, Sabinus, Silius, Cordus, and Arruntius, is 
nobly contrasted with the cringing servility of Satrius and 
Natta. It was not yet fourscore years since the death of 
Marcus Cato, but already had the most degrading vices of 
slavery taken possession of the Imperial city. The streets which 
had been trod by Scipio, by Pompey, and by Brutus, were now 
filled with panders and flatterers, the base offspring of a licen- 
tious court. The Senate, that had been called a “ body of kings,” 
and had listened, within the memory of man, to the spirit-stirring 
voice of Cicero, was now employed only to sanction the edicts 
of a debauched tyrant. The populace had Jearned to shout the 
name of a royal favorite as readily and as loudly as it had ever 
done that of a oe consul. Elegance and refinement 
served only as cloaks for intemperance and lust. Amid this de- 
generacy and corruption, might be found here and there a Roman 
of the olden time—a man in whom the free spirit of the Past 
was not yetextinct. Such are the friends of Agrippina, widow 
of Germanicus. Love for her heroic husband, and admiration 
of her own virtues, had drawn them around her, and then in 
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the very court of Tiberius they stand, surrounded by profligacy 
and tyranny—the monuments of dead Freedom! Sejanus is 
aiming at the Imperial throne. He has gained the confidence 
of the credulous Tiberius, poisons Drusus, the heir-apparent, 
and at last turns his arts against the house of Agrippina. Sa- 
binus is accused by hired informers, in the Senate-house, and 
foreseeing his fate, after reproaching Tiberius, in a speech 
worthy of Cato, stabs himself. Silius is butchered by the min- 
ions of Sejanus, Cordus thrown into prison, Arruntius threaten- 
ed daily, when the career of the destroyer is stopped. His 
wiles are all discovered ; forsaken by the Emperor and Senate, 
he is given up to the enraged populace, and torn in pieces. 
The servility, pride, impiety, caprice, craftiness, and ambition 
which make up the character of Sejanus, are painted with a 
master’s hand, and though the most conspicuous personage of 
the drama, we look upon him in his fearful fall, with no emo- 
tions of pity, no feeling but detestation. 

Jonson was now in the prime of life, and one of a select circle 
which has not been equaled, since Ovid and Horace and Virgil 
met together in the courts of Augustus. Among them all there 
was but one man who could justly claim to be his superior—one 
to whom it was no disgrace to yield—the poet of all time— 
William Shakspeare. a the accession of James I. in 1603, 


our author was received into royal favor, and in 1616 was ap- 
— Poet Laureate. Some of his best plays, and many of 


s Masques, were produced during the interval between these 
two dates. His life during the whole of James’ reign, seems to 
have been passed quietly and at his ease. After the death of 
Shakspeare, in 1616, he stood at the head of the living poets, and 
became an object of much jealousy to numerous petty play- 
wrights: he appears to have looked upon their malignant at- 
tacks in pretty much the same light that a mastiff would regard 
a troop of barking curs. But a sad reverse was awaiting him. 
In 1625, James died, and Ben immediately fell into neglect, 
poverty, and want. Disease too assailed him at this critical 
nie and for a time we entirely lose sight of him. In 1629, 

owever, he appeared again with the play of the “ New Inn.” 
Misfortunes seem to have borne heavily upon his stout spirit, for 
the epilogue to this play contains such lines as these : 


** The maker is sick and sad. But do him right, 
He meant to please you, for he sent things ait, 
In all the numbers both of sense and wit, 
If they have not miscarned. If they have, 
All that his faint and faltering tongue can crave, 
Is that you not impute it to his brain: 
That's yet unhurt; a/though set rownd with pain, 
It cannot long hold out.” 
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The “ New Inn” was driven trom the stage by the author's 
rivals, who had recovered strength during his sickness, and who 
were fearful of his superior powers, should he again gain the 
ascendant. “According to the fable,” says Barry Cornwall, 
“the only animal that kicked at the dying lion, was the ass ; let 
us hope,” he adds, “ that it was so on this occasion ; and that 
none of those whose writings we have been accustomed to 
admire, took part in this uncharitable enmity.” Jonson wrote 
only two plays for the stage after this period. Charles L. be. 
came his patron, and with the exception of a short interval of 
poverty in 1633, the remainder of his life flowed along smoothly 
enough. In 1635, he composed his celebrated pastoral, “ The 
Sad Shepherd.” The unfinished state of this poem, and the fact 
that it was the last production of the old Dramatist, for it was 
written in his sixty-first year, throw an interest around it, which 
is attached to no other of his works. As a pastoral, it is emi- 
nently beautiful. It carries us back into the olden days of M 
England, when the shouts of Robin Hood and his bold foresters 
waked the echoes in green Sherwood. The quiet cheerfulness 
of the shepherds, the jovial hilarity of the outlawed rangers, the 
innocent love of Amie, the malignity of the witch, the hunt, the 
revel, and the dance, and, clea with the whole, the disordered 
countenance of the broken-hearted Eglamour, the sad shepherd, 
are all brought before the mind as in a sort of dreamy panorama. 
It affects us like one of those autumn days in New England, when 
not a cloud is visible, not a breath of air stirring, when the soft 
blue haze is mellowing the distant hill-tops into still finer indis- 
tinctness, and faintly revealing the changing hues of the forest 
leaves. 

But the old poet’s course was now well nigh ended ; the thick 
dark locks that had once clustered around his temples, had fallen 
like summer foliage ; the stout frame which labor and battle and 
sickness had not conquered, was gradually bending before the 
iron hand of Time, and in August, 1637, Ben Jonson died! h 
is a melancholy task to read the biography of a man, to go over 
the joys, hopes, and loves of youth; the sorrows, crosses, and 
enmities of manhood; the ambition, turmoil, and confusion of 
this weary world, invariably to arrive at the same stern conclu- 
sion—he died! all, every thing swallowed up in Death. 

Of the character of Jonson, we shall say but little. Every 
man that knows his writings, must be familiar with the disposi- 


tion and temper of their author. The ot that we have of 


him is a true index of what he was. he knit brow and dark 


eye betoken impatience and something of a lurking anger, but 
there is a thoughtful smile on the lips, and a frank expression 
on the whole countenance, which show the inward kindliness 
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and self-possession. Ben Jonson might have been displeasing 
toa stranger, and sometimes might even overtax his friends ; 
but those who knew him best, would assuredly love him most. 

We have already spoken of the chief characteristics of his 
writings. Satiric comedy is evidently best suited to his genius, 
in that he has been most successful. Gne proof of his superiority 
to his contemporary dramatists, (always excepting Shakspeare,) 
is his want of their excessive vulgarity. In this respect he is as 
much above Massinger and Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, as 
they are superior to the playwrights of Charles Second’s court. 
Some of his works, his Masques especially, are perhaps unsuited 
for modern ears; but there is nothing to be found in all his wri- 
tings so low as some portions of Massinger’s “ Virgin Martyr,” 
or any one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s dramas. His humor is of 
the genuine, hearty, English order; grim, but loving in its very 
grimness, sometimes severe, but always well-meaning. When 
personally attacked, his satire often degenerates into sarcasm, 
but the blow is no sooner struck, than repented of, and his anger 
never survives the occasion which called it forth. His repeated 
reconciliations with Marston, Decker, and Owen Felltham, may 
be adduced in proof of this. He is endowed too with a most 
exuberant fancy, a faculty which is especially exhibited in his 
Masques. Dreams and visions, passions, virtues, vices, start up 
embodied before the mind; gods and goddesses, witches, gob- 
lins, and personified objects of nature, appear upon the stage and 
play most “fantastic tricks.” These Masques abound too in 
songs, which for completeness of thought and melody of versifi- 
cation, are unsurpassed by ra thing in our language. The 
harmony of Jonson’s rhyme indeed is most conspicuous—writ- 
ten as it was in an age when as yet Pope was not. Few authors 
of that period can boast of such flowing lines as these : 


** The ow! is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so 1s the cat-a-mountain ; 

The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 
And the frog keeps out of the fountain. 

The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play, 
The spindle is now a turning ; 

The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 
But all the sky is @ burning.” 


There is one remarkable trait of Jonson’s which we cannot 
pass over. It is, his truth. There is nothing affected in his 
writings, nothing which he did not himself feel. He was dis- 
gusted with the follies and vices of his age, and he lashed them 
unsparingly ; but he never spoke falsely, to give force to his 
satire—never confounded the right with the wrong. His was 
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no misanthropic heart, hating good and bad alike—he loved 
the former as deeply as he scorned the latter. He has been 
called the English Horace, and we think the title not unaptly 
ven. 

- Such was Ben Jonson. “ Nothing is wanted now, for the old 
poet, save a little earth for his body—a little charity for his 
name.” Calumniators have been busy with his memory, but, 
in our opinion, no one can be familiar with his life and writi 
without loving as well as admiring him. He is endeared to our 
minds by a » nce recollections. He stood up in the courts 
of Elizabeth and James among such men as Spenser, Sidney, 
and Raleigh, Felltham, Cecil, and Bacon ;—he was the com- 
panion, friend, and eulogist of Shakspeare. He saw the glory 
of the Virgin Queen; he witnessed the puerility, pedantry, and 
kindliness of her successor; and he walked an old, gray-headed 
man, among the courtiers of that prince who perished, in the 
sight of London's thousands, on the scaffold at hitehall. The 
dramatists of his age are indeed a goodly band: they stand 
together like a grove of English oaks; but there are among 
them two, whose broad branches and green foliage so far over- 
top the rest, that, when you look upon them, you lose sight of 
their companions; and on the trunk of one of these, the taller 
and more stately, is carved the name of Shakspeare ; on the 
other, in rude characters, is engraved Ben Jonson. Put. 


SPIRIT-SOUNDS. 


‘ For oft, ‘tie said, in Kedron's palmy vale 
Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale.""— Heder 


Sweer on this flowery bank 
The silvery moonbeams lie, 
While far in heaven above 
The stars are in the sky. 
The stars are in the silent sky, 
And as I view the throng 
Of worlds around me—hark! I hear 
The night’s mysterious song ! 


How soothingly it floats 
Upon the evening air! 
And to my svrrowing soul 
A healing balm they bear, 
Those viewless voices of the night ; 
Oh! how I love them now ! 
For with a sister’s gentleness 
They calm my aching brow. 





ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS. 
Ob! bow these plaintive strains 
Lull all my cares to rest, 
And drive distracting thoughts 
Far from my troubled breast ' 
May | forever, spirit-sounds, 
Your holy influence feel, 
Until within the spirit-land, 
Before His throne I knee! 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS. 


Tue period that elapsed from about the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign to the Restoration, has generally been styled 
the Augustan age of English literature. It may also, and, per- 
haps, more properly, be called its creative age; for it was not 
till the Reformation had thrown off the shackles of Papal power, 
and dispelled the thick clouds of Superstition resting for cen- 
turies over the moral world, that the spell was broken which 
had bound the energies of the mind; not till then were pro- 
duced those great works on which England principally rests 
her fame. Whether the struggle for freedom of thought and 
conscience was the cause of intellectual life, or both were the 
result of some gradual progress toward a better state of things, 
set in motion by remoter agencies, certain it is, that so soon as 
the violence of the storm had passed and the sky had cleared, 
there shone forth such an assemblage of bright stars, as have 
graced no subsequent period in the history of that or any other 
country. Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, and Bacon, were the 
leaders of a host that stamped the vivid impress of originality 
on their age, and charactefzed it as préeminently one of inven- 
tion. Genius seemed, in truth, rather to awaken from invigor- 
ating slumber in full maturity, than to commence its being ; such 
was the energy and luxuriance it manifested during the ——— 
or eighty years that followed its sudden appearance. A sketc 
of the literature of this period would far exceed the limits we 
have assigned ourselves. We purpose to speak merely of its 
prose productions, and then briefly mention some of the more 
prominent qualities which distinguish from these the same class 
of writings of the present day. 

That the early English prose works are now fallen into com- 
parative neglect, is matter of common observation ; and it is to 
be regretted, that the fastidiousness of modern taste, taking ex- 
ception to some quaintness of style in them, has operated exten- 
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sively to set aside such invaluable contributions to literature, 
More serious charges, however, than difficulties of style, are 
alledged —_— them. Like all polemic writings, they too often 
treat of subjects that possess only a local interest, or, still worse, 
are marred by party ey and bitter invective. Yet such ob. 
jections, well grounded as they may be, ought not, we think, to 

» regarded as insuperable, especially since yo aw: be easily 
accounted for and greatly palliated. The old English authors 
lived in those “troublous times” which determined the characters 
of men, and tried their souls. As the champions of civil and 
religious liberty, they had far other work to do, than go in and 
quietly possess the land laid open to them by the hardy pioneers 
of the Saini. They found heresies rife in church and 
state, threatening to subvert the labor of years. Corrupt insti- 
tutions were still in existence, and demanding all their energies 
to break them down. It is not matter of wonder, therefore, 
that, placed in such a solemn crisis, and beset on every side by 
formidable enemies, these daring spirits should have been be- 
trayed into the indulgence of party virulence ; that the cause 
of literature should have suffered through their eagerness to 
advance the cause of freedom. “ When God,” says Milton, 
“commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a 
jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will what he shall say, or what 
he shall conceal.” 

On the other hand, we remark, that this stern conflict between 
good and evil was the source of many of the peculiar excellen- 
cies to be found in the writings of which we are speaking. 
Their unexampled energy and boldness, their stirring eloquence 
and earnestness, were all, doubtless, owing in some measure to 
the exigencies of no ordinary times. Hence it is, that —_ 
far from being deficient in individuality, they exhibit a remark- 
able affinity, which characterizes them as the productions of 
one class of intellect, and of one age. Authors of those days 
were, as a class, men of comprehensive, far-reaching minds, and 
vast learning, who were compelled, by the very position they 
occupied, to rely chiefly on their own resources. They wrote 
from full heads and full hearts, unsolicitous about fame, and 
without the fear of man before their eyes. Conscious of having 
important matter to communicate, > 0 adopted that direct, 
earnest, and wrestling style which speaks continually of the 
solemn responsibilities they felt to be resting upon them. As 4& 
consequence of that happy independence, they set the seal of 
their own intellectual strength on all their works, pouring out 
original, splendid thoughts, in rich profusion. Indeed, it is the 
praise of their age, that it laid broad the foundations of litera- 
ture by invention—rather than reared and adorned its super- 
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structure by art. With careless prodigality, it furnished mate- 
rials for afler-times to polish and arrange. Ordinary intellects 
may display their borrowed stores, and mould them into a thou- 
sand fantastic shapes—it is the prerogative of true genius alone 
to originate—such genius as breathes through the works of Mil- 
ton, Barrow, Baxter, and Jeremy Taylor. These are inex- 
haustible mines, at which succeeding generations have wrought, 
abundantly repaid for the labor of bringing to light and refining 
the precious ores. 

Nor would we fail to notice the variety and compass of lan- 
guage, which challenge our admiration, no less than the depth 
of thought in these writings. The full, majestic flow of sen- 
tences, copious even to a fault, 


**In linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


the vividness of painting, the energy with which strong con- 
ceptions are expressed in every variety of form, impress on the 
reader, at each step, the conviction, that the English language 
was a “ pipe,” of which their authors knew all the “ stops.” The 
incessant play of imagination, is another characteristic deserv- 
ing of mention, and one which, but for the abundant specimens 
aflorded in these old writers, of harmonious union, would be 

ronounced subversive of severe logic and impetuous argument. 
Ve can scarcely read a page, even of their controversial works, 
unpromising as are the titles of many of these, without being 
struck at the astonishing exuberance of their fancy. We are 
repeatedly startled at its power and activity in furnishing similes 
as unexpected as felicitous. Topics of the most abstruse and 
sterile nature come from its Midas’ touch replete with interest, 
radiated with all the splendor of poetic imagery, brilliant allu- 
sions, and vivid conceptions. And, as imagination was not re- 
pressed by the vigorous exercise of reason, or the smothering 
influence of erudition, so was it not suffered to ride triumphant 
over the sterner faculties of the mind. The vine and the oak 
flourished together. The sprightliness which belongs to the 
first stages of literature, was combined with the strength of its 
maturity. The faults of these writings, for they are scarcely 
less prominent than their excellencies, demand a brief notice. 
We shall look in vain to them for complete models of style or 
argument. We may not expect to find them Apollos in letters, 
They may rather be compared to a rough hewn Jupiter, or a 
mutilated Torso. The outlines of heroic forms are not contin- 
uous, but discerned at intervals, and must be traced from de- 
tached points. Very often we find, in company with beautiful 
expressions and profound reasoning, utter puerilities both of 
thought and language, the whole presenting 4 strange mix- 
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ture of “iron and clay,” yet with this redeeming trait, that there 
is no blending, no chemical union, so to speak, of the component 
parts: they are only in proximity; the good is “good entire,” 
and the bad—we wonder how men of genius could be gui 
of it, or men of sense endure it. In very many instances, how- 
ever, the defects alluded to were the result of excessive fertili 
of invention. In the hands of one possessed of superabundant 
materials, but without the principles of a judicious selection, a 
subject often becomes “ dark from excess of light.” The faults 
of style are, in a great measure, due to the age. Popular taste 
was not yet established and refined by a system of criticism, 
The most illiterate were fond of a learned array of authorities, 
though cited in support of truisms; not satisfied with a profuse, 
and, if we may use the term, a scenic display of epithets, similes, 
and high-flown metaphors, they demanded a sight of the ma- 
chinery, also, by which these were produced, and delighted in 
nothing so much as in the mysteries of mood and figure, “ set 
off,” in the language of South, “ with scraps of Greek and Latin, 
though not able to read so much of either as might save their 
necks upon occasion.” 

We come now to the second part of our subject, and here a 
difficulty presents itself. In considering the distinctive features 
of modern prose writings, we are liable to be led astray by such 
as are ot accidental, Our attention is naturally directed to 
the multitude of ephemeral productions teeming from the press, 
bubbles that float on the surface of the stream, whirled about 
by its innumerable eddies, giving no indication of the steady 
undercurrent. It needs, however, but a very superficial obser- 
vation, to convince us that English literature has undergone a 
radical change since the heroic age we have described ; indeed, 
its whole progress from that period, has been but a series of 
vicissitudes, as constantly recurring as the revolutions of taste, 
and as various as the Protean formsof fancy. The ideal of the 
present day is the practical, the popular. The inquiry becomes, 
not what literature will be enduring, but what is best adapted 
to meet the wants of the community and secure its patronage. 
Let its records be as fleeting as the Sybil’s leaves, if they are 
either potent in moulding popular sentiment, or faithful in por- 
traying manners and opinions as they are. Away with an 
aristocracy of letters, is the cry ; its artificial forms, its conven- 
tional rules—let them be reduced to the standard of nature, 
from which they have so deplorably departed. And, happily, @ 
change for the better, in some respects, has been the result. 
Authors are no longer intent upon doing war with each other, 
over the heads of the people, nor are their lives engrossed in an 
idle search after the “ Elixer of immortality :” they are brought 
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into contact with the world, identified with its interests, and, by 
consequence, their works are truer exhibitions of real life, show- 
ing “ the very body o’ the time, his form and pressure.” But 
good is ever mingled with evil. The results of this leveling 

rocess have been other than merely a filling up of the valleys. 
Vhile the mind enjoys a broader field of action, its energies 
are, in effect, impaired, because they are never tasked to the 
“top of their bent,” in any single effort. The inspiration of 
modern authors is less an i. impulse than the spur of out- 
ward incentives. They write for the sake of writing: from no 
other cause it happens, that they manifest so little, comparatively, 
of the high-toned enthusiasm, and the power of patient ened 
which are essential elements of intellectual greatness. In truth, 
this falls not within the sphere of their efforts. To furnish 
amusement for listless minds, to rouse the passions, to gratify an 
ever-growing thirst for novelty, to foster the spirit of fancied, 
self-sufficiency abroad, which, in its zeal to shun the appearance 
of submission to authority, renounces all deference to it—these 
are the labors which are appreciated and rewarded; and few 
are willing to court the odium or the neglect of contemporaries, 
trusting to the impartial decision of other ages; few can shut 
their ears against the clamors of ready applause, and listen to 
the distant voice of Fame, 


** Whose sound is like the sea.” 


Again, we think depth as well as simplicity of thought, are 
made subordinate, in a greater or less degree, to elegance of 
style. How rarely do modern writers evince that luxuriance 
of invention, which made the writers of the seventeeth century 
the benefactors of all time ; how rarely exhibit their keenness 
of vision, or the power of grasping a subject in its length and 
breadth! ‘True, there is a more delicate finishing of parts, and 
a more judicious husbanding of resources ; but impassioned 
eloquence poured from the soul, and touching the soul like a 
spell—alas! this is a bow of those elder times, which none are 
found able to draw. The elaborate essays of a Channing or a 
Macauley, may, indeed, interest intensely; nay, more, they 
may elicit involuntary exclamations of wonder at their endlessly 
recurring felicities of thought and expression; yet do they 
utterly fail to lead captive the reader, overpowered by his own 
deep emotions; he rises from their perusal enlightened, indeed, 
but still master of his feelings; his heart has not burned within 
him, nor is he conscious of that increase of mental vigor, which 
is felt in communing with the highest order of minds. Is it 
said they comprise all the elements of which are composed the 
works of Milton and Jeremy Taylor? So, it may be replied, 
did Shenstone’s pleasure-ground contain, in kind, all the ele- 
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ments of Alpine scenery, but none of its wildness and ’ 
its masses of gloomy shades and dazzling lights. That trans 
cendant skill and exquisite taste are displayed, we do not meap 
to deny. The art of writing was never better understood thay 
it is now—but art alone is impotent to breathe into its creations 
the breath of life—and to an excessive reliance upon this, we 
doubt not, may be traced most of the faults of modern authors, 
Tameness is the inevitable consequence of that over-rigorous 
discipline, to which their imagination, and, in fine, all their mental 
faculties, are subjected. Thick-coming thoughts, instead of 
being poured forth in such artless effusion as would reveal the 
power and opulence of the mind which conceived them, are 
marshaled, and polished, and pruned into very meagerness and 
insipidity, or, worse than all, “ the come tardy off” is attem 

to be neutralized by the “ overdone.” From the tedium of com. 
mon-place ideas the writer takes refuge in mysticism, and des. 
cants on the glories that are visible only to “ that inner eye;” or 
again, he resorts to an affected vivacity and quaintness of 
style, which, like the ludicrous starts of a puppet, are indicative 
of any thing but real animation. Art, it is true, enables him to 
sustain a “ middle flight,” and avoid the inequalities which mar 
the works of the elder writers; but while it is asserted that he 
seldom “ soars untrodden heights,” it is awarding but a negative 
kind of praise to add, neither does he plunge “ten thousand 
fathoms down.” 

That this labored correctness of modern writers too often de- 
generates into a servile spirit, is due, in no small degree, to the 
influence of reviews. The narrow principles upon which many 
of them are conducted, their dictatorial tone, ond thaie ambitious 
display of dissecting powers, have encouraged an anxious 
tithing of “ mint and cummin,” to the neglect of weightier mat- 
ters. The careless independence of the seventeenth century 
has been exchanged for immoderate deference to the arbitrary 
rules of criticism. The rapidly increasing number of reviews 
adds daily to this evil; they are engrossing a disproportion of 
creative talents, and these in turn are diverting the attention of 
the public from original works to criticisms. The mind seems 
enamored of itself, and is intent on gazing upon its own image. 

It is not our design, however, to enter upon the broad subject 
of criticism and reviews, nor to trace to a greater extent their 
influence upon the literature of the present day. It has been 
our simple endeavor to present to view some of the distinctive 
features which mark the literature of the past and present cen- 
turies. And we would fain hope that, ere long, attention will 
again be turned to those rich veins of thought, where the wealth 
of former days, and the treasures of an age itself, rich in inteb 
lectual stores, lie garnered up for the use of all succeeding times. 
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Were we permitted to read a complete history of the Lives 
of Authors, in all ages and countries, we should be surprised to 
discover how much they have been subject to the ills and hard- 
ships of life. The young and ardent scholar, who is looking 
forward to literature as a profession, would tind much, we ap- 
prehend, in such a history, to cool his enthusiasm, and cast a 
shade over the bright dreams of his imagination. The flowers 
which he may have scen would wither away, and he would be- 
hold only thorns and barrenness. The poverty of authors is 
proverbial. While the purse-proud millionaire rolls along in 
wealth and Juxury, the poor author, spurned by his aristocratic 
superiors, is enduring bitter privations, and wasting the energies 
of his life in his solitary study. Often do we see him scattering 
upon the world the treasures of a capacious intellect, adding 
wealth to his country’s literature, and increasing the knowledge 
and happiness of man, yet receiving but scanty returns, and 
perhaps suffered to die in beggary. unhonored and unlamented. 

Still there can be no nobler pursuit than that of literature, and 
some will be ever ready to make it their profession. He who 
feels within the irrepressible fires of genius, will endure want, 
wretchedness, nay, death itself, to gratify his burning aspira- 
tions.” Sent on a high and holy mission, it is not for him to 
regard the petty inconveniences of life. He is writing for pos- 
terity; his voice is to be heard along the line of time tor centu- 
ries after his body has mouldered with decay. What should 
that man care for toil and suffering, who is grasping after the 
precious boon of immortality, and striving to inscribe his name 
on the eternal records of the illustrious!’ Who can tell the 
rapture with which Homer, blind and poor, may have anticipa- 
ted the future glory of his undying verse’ What to Thucydides 
were banishment and degradation, while composing his match- 
less work, xrrpa é¢ asi, as in the confidence of genius, he has 
himself styled it? How richly Horace must have felt himself 
repaid for his labors, when he gave utterance to the exulting 
thought, “non omnis moriar?” We can imagine also the tri- 
umphant emotions of Tacitus, when he added these final words 
to one of his immortal! productions, “ Agricola, posteritati nar- 
ratus et traditus, superstes erit ;” and well can we conceive of 
the proud joy of Dante, while thinking that he was the dispenser 
of posthumous renown or infamy to those who treated him with 
neglect or persecution. 

ut all men are not gifted with the endowments of genius, and 
we may well doubt whether many do not shrink from the pro- 
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fession of authorship, through want of encouragement and pat. 
ronage. In this country, our men of talents, aware that 
could not live by authorship, or at most would obtain but 4 
scanty subsistence, are preferring the war of party spirit, or the 
tumult and hum of business, to the quiet and ease of lite 
ursuits. We have few men among us, who are engaged solely 
in the field of letters. We boast of our poets—our Bryants, 
Hallecks, and Spragues, who possess souls filled with rich fount. 
ains of song—but not one of them is wedded to the muse. De. 
serting pursuits more congenial to their tastes, they engage in 
the thorny path of politics, or in the nice calculations of on 
ness, and offer up their incense on the altar of mammon. cea. 
sionally they remind us in some noble lyric or wild dithyrambic, 
that they are in possession of impassioned spirits—that we still 
have among us those who can give utterance to the immortal 
conceptions of poetry; yet at times we almost fear, that “ Mel- 
mene and Euterpe, with their sister muses, have fled from 
the beautiful Praenestes and Aonian Aganippe, to dwell on Hy- 
perborean a by the rapid Aufidus, or storm-bearing Bos- 
phorus.” e have also prose writers, men of brilliant minds, 
and well qualified to adorn the highest walks of literature ; but, 
for the most part, they depend on other pursuits for subsistence ; 
nor can we wonder at this strange desertion of the field of let- 
ters, when we consider the uninviting prospect presented to the 
author. . 
The spirit of the times, we think, is decidedly injurious to our 
literature. We live in a practical age—an age in which the 
great cry is utility. The beauties of nature present charms, 
only so far as they subserve the march of improvement. The 
utilitarian, as he looks upon our lofty mountains, thinks not of 
their solemn grandeur and sublimity, but of their rich beds of 
minerals, and exhaustless stores of anthracite. He contemplates 
our majestic lakes and rivers, only in connection with steam- 
boats, canals, and merchandise, and, as he beholds the spray, 
and listens to the deep thunderings of Niagara, he wonders at 


its mighty power for turning machinery, or perhaps exclaims 
with the enthusiastic tailor : 


** Lord ! what a place to sponge a coat !”’ 


It is with feelings of pride and self-glorification, that he surve 
our country, and regards the progress of improvement; 
forests of centuries, bowing before our hardy pioneers; our 
boundless prairies and wild savannahs, smiling under the hand 
of civilization ; rocks rent and mountains leveled, and the ocean, 
that once roared in tones of defiance to the timid mariner, now 
a crowded thoroughfare, bearing continually on its bosom mul- 
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titudes of fearless souls. He considers the man of letters a 
drone—a non-producer and useless member of society—unless 
he can be adapted to the Procrustean bed of utility. ‘He looks 
upon Poetry, Fiction, and Romance, as sentimental nonsense, 
suited only to the atmosphere of a boarding school. The author 
who ventures before that great Fadladeen, the public, must 
expect that his production will meet the scorching criticism of 
the practical man, and be approved or condemned by the utili- 
tarian standard. Cui bono’ What is its use? is the interroga- 
tion it must meet. While the man who can raise the loudest 
ery about internal improvement, is the subject of universal 
laudation, he who is bringing glory upon his country, and en- 
graving her name on the eternal marble, is greeted with a pass- 
ing sneer, and made a mark for the scorn and contempt of the 
multitude. It is evident that such a spirit must discourage our 
authors, and exercise a restraining and blighting influence upon 
our literature. 

Not only do we live in a practical age, but there is a kind of 
wild excitement pervading every ie pong of life. So rapid 
has been our progress in science and art, that our dormant en- 


ergies have been aroused, and a feeling of high enthusiasm im- 
parted to every member of society. As we behold the impetu- 
ous steam-horse dashing along over mountains and rivers, a 
kind of electric joy shoots through our veins, animating every 
nerve, and we begin to despise the plodding movements of our 


ancestors, and pity their ignorance and barbarism. Wealth is 
the great object of pursuit; every one is worshiping at the 
shrine of the almighty dollar. Our literary men have a higher 
regard for gold and silver, than for the treasures of the intellect. 
Our poets can talk more easily about land speculations, bank 
investments, and railroad stocks, than about dactyls and ana- 
pests, tropes and metaphors. We have not that quiet and steadi- 
hess so necessary to success in literary pursuits. The author 
is inspired with the spirit of enterprise ; he plunges into the 
whirl of business, and labors to increase the ferment of society. 
He finds few allurements in his study, and acquires a disrelish 
for the abstractions of authorship. When he looks around him, 
and sees many more lucrative employments ; when he finds his 
earlier associates suddenly and with little effort obtaining wealth 
and distinction, it can hardly be expected, that he should do 
otherwise than engage in the universal scramble for property. 
In England and Germany these causes operate far less against 
literary efforts. There, society is in a state of rest, and induce- 
ments are held out sufficient to call forth men of talents, and 
cause them to join with ardor in the toils of authorship. Every 
department of letters is filled with the aspiring and ambitious, 


vou. vii 2 
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and the consequence is, that their literatures are strong, well. 
developed, and the noblest in the world. But we can console 
ourselves with the thought, that our country is in its youth, and 
that our people are yet engaged in the noise and bustle of 
aration. Our literature started into being but yesterday, nor 
can it be expected, that it should at once attain the strength and 
vigor of manhood. When time shall have hallowed the earlier 
events in our country’s history ; when the struggles of the Pil. 
grims and the wild scenes of the Revolution shall be covered 
with the haze of antiquity; when the shrill war-whoop and 
startling coronach of the Red Man shall be heard no more: 
when the tall pines of Oregon shall have fallen, and the fearless 
emigrant found a resting place by the waters of the Pacific; 
when cool experience and hoary wisdom shall have succeeded 
the zeal and ardor of youth ; when, in short, centuries have been 
added to our country’s age, then may we expect 4 literature, 
wonderful in energy, unsurpassed in richness, and national in 
its character. 

The profession of authorship in this country would present 
far more attractions to the literary man, were proper notice 
taken of the indisputable rights of authors. Far from believing 
with Mr. Gregsbury, in Nicholas Nickleby, that “ the creation of 
the pocket belong to one man, or one family, but the creations 
of the brain belong to the people at large,” it is our opinion, that 
there is such a thing as literary property, and that it would be- 
come our national councils to acknowledge its existence by the 
enactment of an international copy right law. The want of 
such a law, we cannot but believe, is putting a fearful check 
upon the growth of our literature. Foreign works fill the mar- 
ket, and as they are furnished at a much lower price than native 
productions, they find ready purchasers, and obtain an extensive 
circulation ; while the works of our own authors, for the most 
part, remain on the shelves of the booksellers. The conse- 
quence is, that our literary men, unrewarded and discou , 
are compelled to abandon their favorite pursuit for others, which 
will yield them adequate returns for their labors. That we 
have gifted minds amongst us, no one can doubt, when he re- 
gards the thousand and one fragmentary and fugitive produc- 
tions, which are continually appearing in our periodicals, giving 
us ample evidence, that our men of letters, were suitable induce- 
ments held out, would bring honor to themselves and their coun- 
try, by more enduring works. If they could be placed on an 
equal footing with the writers of the old world, they would 
come forth from the ranks of political combatants, and, entering 
a nobler field of exertion, the savans of England would soon 


confess, that we have talents in this country, worthy of admira- 
tion and respect. 
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By this introduction of toreign works, the opinions, tastes, and 
feelings of foreigners also find admittance, and are freely cir- 
culated amongst our own people. Much that we get from 
abroad is but sickly trash—the offals of courts, and the produe- 
tions of witlings and sciolists. Owing to the high admiration 
which we entertain for every thing that comes from such a 
source, our literature is in danger of losing those distinctive 
features of nationality, which it should be our delight to pre- 
serve and cherish, and of becoming an imitative one, an exotic, 
as it were, struggling for existence in an uncongenial soil, and 
drawing sustenance from other than its native springs. But 
with an international copy right, this trash would scarcely find 
a place among us; the falsehoods and slanders of travelers, who 
he but a superficial view of our country and her institutions, 
would be limited in their influence, and we should have an in- 
dependent and national literature of our own. Our men of 
learning and genius would come forward and stamp the age 
with their influence—men who have confidence in their own 
abilities, and can think, examine, and write for themselves. 
They would frown down the petty scribblers of foreign courts 
with their sneers and insults, and exact from them the tribute of 
respect. We should soon have, what we so much need, more 
esteem for ourselves, and our young writers, rising in their 
strength, and breaking away from habits of imitation and ser- 
vility, would put forth their native and untried energies, in bold 
and sdrreever efforts. 

Not only does our literature call loudly for this international 
law, but it would be a most just and righteous enactment. We 
are depriving the author of what is honestly his due; nor can 
we wonder at the contempt which foreigners entertain towards 
us, while we are treating them with so much injustice. We 
can, indeed, pilfer from them with impunity, but our country is 
gaining no Renay by refusing to extend to them this act of 
equity—for it is but an evidence of the universal cupidity and 
avarice by which our people are governed. While we see all 
our periodicals, hebdomadal and daily, city mammoth and 
country Lilliputian, crowded with foreign productions, — 
in rich returns to the publishers, we must expect this law will 
meet with opposition ; still, every argument that can be urged 
against it, will be sordid in its nature, and without weight in an 
honorable mind. It is to be hoped, then, that our statesmen will 
pay that attention to this subject, which is commensurate with 
its importance—that the time will soon come, when we may 
have this provision in our statute books, imparting an impulse 


to the growth of our literature, and adding new lustre to our 
national honor. 
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We possess the materials, and can have a noble literature, if 
we will but —— and mould them to our use. No coun- 
try presents a richer field for the amateurs of science and art, 
or more abundant themes for the poet and novelist, than our own, 
We cannot, indeed, boast of baronial castles and gloomy cathe. 
drals; we have no ivied column or fretted arch, famed in story 
and in song, to tell us of far-off antiquity ; no monumental won- 
ders, covered with the dust of time, to remind us of the glorious 
deeds of our ancestors; and no historic associations, to link us 
with the memories of another age. Ours is not a worn-out 
world; every thing here wears the hue of freshness and youth. 
We have a scenery, rich, grand, and magnificent, diversified 
with touching beauties, and surpassing even the wildest dreams 
of the imagination. Mountains, rivers, and inland seas—foam- 
ing cataracts and placid Jakes—lone and interminable forests, 
that have never rung with the voice of civilization, and mighty 
cities, crowded with a busy population, where the notes of hap- 
piness are continually ascending, like incense to heaven—wilder- 
ness and plain—all are ready for the use of the moulding and 
creating intellect. And we have still amongst us the remnants 
of that race who once peopled these shores—the lion-hearted 
sons of the forest. What themes for poetry do they present! 
With what wonderful effect their sufferings and their fate might 
be woven into the tale of fiction! Their wild traditions and 
legends—their strange customs and traits of character—their 


battle cry and death yell—their Te courage, which no 
i 


terrors could overcome, and their rapid disappearance before 
the march of civilization—all these furnish themes such as the 
most fertile imagination would never have conceived. Then 
we have our own eventful history—the clarion peal of the Rev- 
olution, and the glad song of liberty—our border wars, and all 
the dangers our young republic has passed through to gain a 
rw ganic the nations of the earth, and her glorious pros- 
pects, which no coloring of words could exaggerate, and which 
are sufficient to awaken the highest enthusiasm in the mind of 
the patriotic author. Have we not, then, amongst us rich ma- 
terials for an indigenous Literature? And why may we not 
make use of them, ere foreigners shall snatch ion from our 
grasp’ Let our authors leave the exhausted soil of the old 
world, and turn their attention to their native land. They will 
find here no starving population, no idle and disgustin Les 
roni, but a happy and interesting people, calling upon bn to 
perpetuate the glories of their country, and weave for themselves 
a proud pat of fame. 

The lover of his country is regarding the condition and pro- 
gress of our literature with intense interest. He need not de- 
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spair. The future is bright with hope, and time will unfold splen- 
hd results. The restraints which are now felt, will, ere od 
be removed, and our authors will be stimulated to noble exer- 
tions. The historian will come forward and record in livin 
letters the annals of our republic. The biographer will silently 
trace the names of our mighty men, and leave them to the gaze 
of posterity. The novelist will extend his wand over the realms 
of intellect, interweaving the events of history with the fictions 
of his imagination. And the poet will catch the harmonies of 
our groves and streams, and, as if inspired, pour forth strains 
that will wake a responsive note in every patriotic heart. Some 
world-wide genius will yet arise from among us, and hasten the 
coming of a brighter day in our literature. These are no idle 
dreams. The omens have been watched, and they are favor- 
able ; the oracle has been consulted, and in the plainest language 
does the Pythoness tell us of a glorious future. 


THE ANGEL’S LAMENT 


A tons of woe on the dying gale, 

With notes of sorrow and words of wail ; 
An angel spirit in anguish grieves, 

And singeth the dirge of the soul it leaves. 
The dirge of a soul that refused to hear 

Its guardian angel that whispered near, 
And turned to the crime no dying moans, 
Nor pleading prayer, nor anguished groans, 
Nor penance, nor saving blood atones 


** No more, no more with a faithful eye, 
And a soul of love may | hover nigh, 
Unseen, unknown, with a noiseless wing, 
The message of warning and grace to bring ; 
The man | have watched in his riper years, 
The youth that I guarded through peri! and fears, 
The child that I loved in days of yore, 
I may guard and love—no more—no more ! 


**] watched the couch where, in quiet laid, 
The infant slept while the mother prayed ; 
And I told in heaven the prayers and tears 
That her soul poured out in its love and fears ; 
But his guileless days are forever flown, 
And a spell of death o’er his soul is thrown, 
And the innocent hopes that his childhood bore, 
Shall return to his heart, no more—no more ! 
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“ An angel of mercy | waited long, 
To bear his return to the angel throng ; 
And oft, in bus fear, when his eye was dim, 
| whispered of pardon and love for him; 
But he sinned the sin that no mortal may, 
And return again from his downward way ; 
And the Saviour’s blood o’er his guilt may pour 
From its fountain of healing, n0 more—no more ! 


And years, long years o’er his head may roll, 
Yet bring no hope to his blighted soul ; 

They shall steal along with their hours of care, 
And of reckless mirth, and of wild despair ; 

But the same sealed doom, like a baleful cloud, 
His pathway shall shadow, his hopes eashroud ; 
For his seasons of pardon and love are o'er, 
And mercy is offered, no more—no more! 


My mission is ended, and I return 

To the radiant throne where the seraphs burn, 
Where the songs of bliss are forever rolled 

From the sounding wires of the harps of gold ; 

And he, ‘mid the anguish of endless pain, 

Shall long for the mercy he scorned in vain ; 

The love he hath slighted, in vain implore ; 

I may come with my message, no more—no more !” 


No more! no more! and the spirit bright, 

From the self-destroyed, beareth up his flight ; 
And the echo dies on the mortal ear— 

Yet still in my musing, I seem to hear 

The ange! wail, on his journey home, 

As he sweeps along through the starry dome, 
The fate of the spirit lost deplore, 

And strangely sound on the crystal shore 

Of the regions of glory—** no more—no more "”” 


INFLUENCE OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Ich liebe mien Vaterland ! 


Varertanp! What volumes of meaning are comprehended 
in that name! And ever, as its solemn tones fall on our ear, & 
deep seriousness steals over our hearts, the pulse beats slower 
in our veins, and we shrink in trembling awe, while the home 
of deep, mysterious thought, rises dim and spectre-like before 
us. "Tis not a land of vine-clad hills and sunny skies, of courtly, 
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gallant knights and gay. light-hearted ladies fair, but over the 
dreary forests and humid plains of that strange, thoughtful 
people, hangs an eternal cloud, rising incessant from the Ger- 
man Meerschaum, 


**On which no rainbow ever sat, 


No sunshine ever gleamed.”’ 


We look back long ages into the history of the bold Teutonic 
race, and strange sights come crowding on our vision. That 
fierce, Warrior race, of giant form, in mail and brazen armor 
clad, five hundred years ago, waging exterminating war with 
the merciless Guelphs—the ancient castles, with their frowning 
battlements, looking grimly down from every stronghold of 
nature—the ghosts of a hundred thousand victims, whose blood 
has dyed the German soil, condemned for witchcraft—and in 
later times, the wild, uproarious Burschentide, which, with 
shout and song, and a glorious “ Live thou hoch!” to Father- 
land, comes sweeping by—all in that distant cloud-land appear 
in dim, shadowy outline, exciting our wonder, and opening a 
boundless field, where the fancy may revel in its wild vagaries. 
But we pass lightly over these topics to another, which more 
nearly concerns us, that of the influence of German literature, 
which we shall now consider. 

It is but yesterday that German literature obtained a name 
among us. Less than a century has elapsed since it could claim 
a distinct existence in its native land. 

In 1750, that country was without a national literature, or it 
was known only as a laughing stock and reproach. At best, it 
was only scholastic and common place, giving no indications of 
the high rank which it was destined soon to attain. Books there 
were, it is true, theological, antiquarian, speculative, and even 
practical works, for the people. But we look in vain for men 
of lasting fame, writing on subjects of general interest, or ad- 
vancing new and independent theories. 

For twu centuries after the Reformation, German genius 
strangely slumbered, while that of surrounding nations displayed 
the greatest activity. But it slumbered only, and was not ex- 
tinguished. It was the calm repose of the powerful giant, after 
an Herculean effort, reinvigorating his exhausted energies for a 
more striking display of strength. Such a display has been 
made by the German mind during the last century. Shaking 
off the slumber of ages, a host of illustrious names at once ap- 
peared, astonishing the world by their bold achievements and 
success in the field of literature. 

Like Minerva from the brain of Jove, they leaped at once in 
complete armor, and the full strength of mature age, into the 
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field of conflict, and fought with such hopeful, manly earnest. 
ness, that they have won for their Fatherland the first rank in 
national literature. In the van stood Lessing, Géethe, and 
Schiller. whose writings alone would constitute a literature of 
which any nation might justly be proud. Endowed with might 
intellectual power, far-reaching vision, and an undaunted spirit 
to grapple with error, they were hailed as the deliverers of their 
country from her intellectual bondage. 

But ‘speedy as has been the growth of German literature, it 
now exerts a more commanding influence than that of any other 
nation. Not that German authors are read more extensively, 
or with greater interest, among the people at large, than those 
of other nations, for such is not the case. But that writers who 
sway public sentiment, both at home and abroad, are imbibing 
more deeply the spirit of this literature, is manifestly evident. 
In England, this is more especially true. It is but a few years 
since the German language was there looked upon with con- 
tempt, German sentiment and metaphysics made the subjects of 
disdainful criticism, and German poetry proscribed as unnatural 
and affected. But public sentiment has undergone a radical and 
wide-spread change. 

All deep thinkers there, (and, indeed, we may add, throughout 
Europe,) are now familiar with the language in which the 
mightiest intellects of the past century have poured forth their 
treasures to the world. The spirit which breathe through Ger- 
man authors, has pervaded every department of English litera- 
ture. Coleridge has drank deep at the fountains of German 
philosophy, and, in his own vigorous mind, matured a system, 
which, if it has not shaken the theories of Locke, Stewart, and 
Brown, has, at least, led men to inquire, whether there may not 
be important truths in this science, of which these philosophers 
never dreamed. 

It is true, that Coleridge, by the skillful use of language, and 
the splendid fascinations of a scholastic and philosophic diction, 
has advanced some truths as original, which were first discov- 
ered by his predecessors, in this field of inquiry. But it is also 
true, that many of his speculations can claim not only the merit 
of originality, but have led to the most important results. That 
spirit of inquiry alone, which has been aroused, has been of in- 
calculable benefit. The attention has been directed to the fact, 
that there is knowledge in man, that is not derived from the 
senses. It has been discovered, that there are mysteries uD- 
solved—dark places in the mind, which are not to be enlightened 
by re-modeling the shallow systems of by-gone philosophers, but 
which demand the highest efforts of earnest, vigorous thought. 

But if we consider the popular literature of the day, we shall 
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find the influence of the German spirit more strikingly apparent. 
Carlyle, with his earnest, inquiring mind, directed by a warm 
and glowing heart, stands the representative and interpreter of 
this spirit—the great Hicrophant, who would disclose to us, by 
his devout teaching, the mysteries and divine wisdom of this 
“modern Holy Land.” He has been the ministering priest at 
the altar of its sacred temples, and caught the inspiration of the 
hallowed fire which has kindled thereon. To say that he is 
most familiar with the great minds of Germany, is not enough— 
he breathes the same spirit with them, proposes to himself the 
same high ends, and, in the full strength and manly vigor of our 
Saxon tongue, pours forth the deep and earnest thoughts of an 
independent spirit. The Gheweelie sentiment of his writings, 
is, the dignity and worth of man, m a hopeful looking for a 
higher destiny than he has yet attained. Disdaining, in his 
earnest pursuit of this one object, to follow in the beaten track 
of his predecessors, or be governed by the nice distinctions of 
a shallow criticism, he has boldly struck out for himself a new 
path, and dared to speak the feelings of his heart, in a style 
peculiarly his own. We believe this style, to a considerable 
extent, to be unnatural and affected, that many of his views are 
visionary and even dangerous, and should not be received with- 
out the most careful examination. But yet there is a magic in 
his pen, an irresistible charm, which rivets our attention, leading 
us still onward and upward, and forcing us to admire, even 
where we cannot assent. The writings of this great man bear 
the impress of profound thought, a sincere and trusting heart, 
aiming at high and worthy purposes, and manfully battling for 
the truth, against every form of error, by which the mind is 
kept in bondage. It were well for us more diligently to study 
such authors, and especially the literature whose spirit they 
breathe, for we shall find much there that is best for man—the 
heart speaking to the heart, and kindling in the divinity within, 
more ardent aspirations after the highest good. 

It is not difficult to account for the wide influence which Ger- 
man literature has acquired, and the still more extensive sway 
which it is yet destined to exert. It contains within itself the ele- 
ments of a popularity, world-wide and time-enduring. It rests 
om no superficial foundation. Whatever stability and finish, a 
found scholarship, and a long course of severe mental discipline, 
can give to any literature, is possessed by that of Germany. 
Those famous Universities, where the German mind has been 
maturing for the mighty efforts it has put forth during the last 
century, are of no recent origin. Five hundred years ago, 
Heidleberg could boast its scholars of illustrious name. Even 
earlier than this, under the Hohenstaufen emperors, was a glo- 
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rious period in the history of German literature. True, the 
songs of those early bards were but small and rude beginni 
compared with the efforts of later times, and can hardly be con. 
sidered as forming a distinct national literature. Yet we can. 
not but admire that noble race of heroes, who, while w ing an 
exterminating war with the Guelphs, cultivated with such ardor 
the arts and sciences, which had risen upon the ruins of ancient 
civilization. 

In the lyric and patriotic songs of this period, which s 
from the traditions relating to the times of Hibolungek sail 
Attila, and the bloody period of Northern mythology, we trace 
the first germs of German poetry, which has since attained such 
perfection. They breathe the same free spirit, the same glowing 
warmth and true German heart, which we see displayed in 
Schiller and Géethe; and from these ancient lays are drawn 
some of the most beautiful artistic creations of which Germany 
can boast. Nor is German literature wanting in classic ele- 
gance and purity. Indeed,no nation more abounds in beautiful 
translations from ancient authors, or has illustrated them with 
more profound criticisms and learned annotations. 

With equal ardor have they applied themselves to the study 
of whatever is valuable in the modern literature of forei 
nations. Shakespeare is understood as well, and appreciated 
as highly among the Germans, as at home. Tasso has there 
won greener laurels and more enduring fame, than in his native 
land; and Franklin takes his stand side by side with those who 
are ranked as stars of the first mathew in their Fatherland. 

But the most striking characteristic of German literature, 
which préeminently distinguishes it from that of other nations, 
and which has, more than any thing else, given it its command- 
ing influence, is freedom of thought and earnestness. Political 
freedom is great, but intellectual greater. This is the only true 
foundation on which an enduring national literature can be built, 
and only. while characterized by freedom of thought and earnest- 
ness, will its progress be onward and upward. In Germany, there 
is the most pertect freedom of opinion on every subject. Itis 
chiefly owing to this intellectual freedom, that German Univer- 
sities have become the resort of students from every part of the 
world. Poor as Germany is, she has more richly endowed her 
institutions of learning, than any other nation. The chairs of 
their Professorships, of which Gottingen alone contains more 
than ninety, are filled with men of splendid talent and vast erv- 
dition. Oxford and Cambridge may boast a more ancient 
standing and greater wealth, but they sink into insignificance 
when compared with their sister institutions of Germany, 00 
which they once looked down in scorn. For the last century, 
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they have produced scarcely half a dozen minds which could 
rank with the host of German writers, renowned throughout the 
world for their attainments in literature and science. Cramped 
by conformity to long established usage, and servilely following 
in the beaten track of their predecessors, those classic shades of 
our ancestors, instead of becoming the seats of free thought, 
and the fountains of a pure, elevated, and constantly rogress- 
ing literature, have rather been prison houses for the mind, 
teaching the “ doctrines and traditions of men,” and checking the 
boldest exercise of the reason, lest its conclusions should con- 
flict with systems hallowed by the sacred charm of antiquity. 
After the glorious era of the reign of the Maiden Queen, and 
the civil commotions of the seventeenth century, we no longer 
find English literature the free and beautiful outpouring of the 
heart, but degenerating to one of common-place ideas and utili- 
tarian spirit, and almost entirely deficient in those qualities so 
essential to a valuable national |iterature, originality, romance, 
and enthusiasm. 

The most serious charge brought against the influence of 
German literature of the present day, is its tendency to infidel- 
ity. Prejudiced sectarians and stupid critics have again and 
again reiterated their charges of irreligion, licentiousness, and 
atheism, against the great names who have stood at the head of 
modern German literature. It has long been contended that 
the main tendency of the most popular German writings, was 
toa rejection of divine revelation, and the substitution of hu- 
man creeds in its stead. If this were true, it would be indeed 
a sad comment on the highest efforts of human reason, enlight- 
ened by revelation. But it is not true. Who can for a mo- 
ment suppose that the freest use of that reason which God has 
placed within to be exercised, that the deepest and most philo- 
sophical investigations into the nature and operations of the 
mind, and the nicest observation and most earnest study of na- 
ture in her varied aspects, could lead to such a result?’ Who 
will believe that profane irreverence, or a disregard of the high- 
est obligations imposed on man by his Maker, can be the char- 
acteristic tendency of thoughtful, serious, imaginative minds ? 
Nor do we find the charge at all sustained by facts. Although 
Germany contains near twenty millions of Catholics, almost two 
thirds of her whole population, yet every man who has acquired 
immortal fame as a thinker, has been the champion of the prot- 
estant faith. It is true they are not all such as we call ortho- 
dox, and perhaps have not subscribed to the creeds of the re- 
formers three hundred years ago, or indeed to any system of 
human faith. But in the pure sentiinents they uttered, the high 
and spiritual lives they led, and in their earnest and self-deny- 
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ing labors for civil and religious liberty, we have the evidence 
that they felt the obligations of laws not less binding and sacred 
than those of the pentateuch or the canons. So far is this lite. 
rature from having an infidel tendency, that we believe it has 
been more efficient than that of a other nation in promoting 
Christianity. What but the critical philosophy of Germany, as 
modified by the immortal Cousin and the divines of England 
and our own country, has checked the materialism and atheism 
of the French philosophers, arrested the downward tendency of 
their dangerous systems, and rescued morality and religion 
from threatened ruin. It would be absurd to suppose that Ger- 
man literature, like that of every other nation, does not contain 
much that is exceptionable, dangerous, and deserving censure, 
But to assert that a literature which has been created by the 
greatest masters of thought which Europe has produced, since 
the age of Rosseau, which combines more true originality, 
depth, and earnestness, than that of any other nation, is chiefly 
characterized by immorality, is as unjust as it is untrue. 

Our limits will only permit us to notice briefly the influence 
of German literature upon that of our own country. That it is 
destined to exert a powerful influence on our national literature, 
is manifest, and it is equally certain, that this influence will be of 
a salutary character. No nation more needs the instruction 
which our German brethren are able to impart, none is more 
worthy to learn of them, than our own. We have within us the 
elements for creating a more glorious literature, than any that has 
yet existed. We unite the fire, energy, and vigor of the Saxon 
race, with the power of patient research, enthusiasm, and ima- 

ination of the Teutonic. Politically speaking, we are the 
reest nation in the world, but in intellectual freedom are far be- 
hind the spirit of the age. Nowhere is the tyranny of opinion 
more despotic than here. In our pilgrim fathers it was our for- 
tune to possess ancestors of high moral principle and an undy- 
ing love for liberty; our misfortune, that they were too often men 
of narrow views, strong prejudices, and bigoted feelings. In 
our indiscriminate admiration of their characters we have un- 
consciously been weaving the cords which have fettered the ac- 
tion of independent, original thought. Hence has our |iterature 
acquired that imitative utilitarian character for which it is dis- 
tinguished, and which has prevented its attaining that com 
depth, and above all, that earnestness, which has immortalized 
the literature of Germany, and clothed it with enduring beauty. 


Our literature consists too much of a constant repetition of 


moral and religious common-places for practical use ; of politi- 
cal discussion by mere party demagogues, and scientific inqui- 
ries only so far as they are connected with the art of money- 
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making. In addition to this, do we find everywhere current, a 
frothy, frivolous literature, the offspring of second rate minds, 
made for to-day, and gloriously independent of to-morrow. It 
is true there are some noble exceptions to this species of litera- 
ture, and our country has produced authors of whom we may 
justly be proud. But while such a constant demand exists for 
the merely practical, little can be hoped trom true, energetic 
originality. The efforts of the most powerful minds, whieh, if 
rightly directed, might acquire the highest renown for their 
country’s literature, and shed around it unlading lustre, are 
wasted in ministering to a depraved taste, or ignobly employed 
in promoting selfish purposes and personal aggrandizement. A 
book is no longer published to give utterance to some mighty 
and carefully elaborated truth, but “ in consequence of the de- 
mand.” “Great writers are no longer looked upon as the 
priests of social life, speaking from the foot of their respective 
altars the winged words of a divine mission, but as popular and 
admired writers, whose names ensure a ready demand from cir- 
culating libraries and book clubs.” So long as these things are 
so, must we suffer the reproaches which our envious English 
brethren are so fond of heaping upon our national literature, 
with the mortifying consciousness that they are but too well de- 
served. We have in this case, however, the consolation, that 
from the “ fast-anchored isle” such reproaches come with a pe- 
culiarly bad grace. Let not our testy brother John lay the 
“ flattering unction to his soul,” that he has so far outstripped us 
in the literary career. Little as we have done in comparison 
with what we might and ought, since we have claimed a na- 
tional existence, we may doubt, even, if he has equaled us in 
the production of an original and permanently valuable litera- 
ture. 

For the last half century England has produced but two wri- 
ters préeminently distinguished—NScott and Wordsworth. Far 
be it from us to question the genius of Scotland’s noblest bard, 
for in the bold shadows he has evoked from the past by the ma- 
gic of his pen, in the sweet, rich music of his — have we 
gladdened many weary hours of this pilgrimage life, and trod 
with lighter step and freer heart this toilsome earth. But why 
should we hesitate to say what his own ingenuous spirit ac- 
knowledged, that the idea of some of his most finished and suc- 
cessful efforts was borrowed from German authors! Of the 
great would-be interpreter of Nature, we can speak, if with less 
reverence, yet more certainty. Whether we consider the few 
really beautiful passages in which no one can mistake the inspi- 
ration of the muse, or the hundreds of shockingly dull prosaic 
verses—descriptions, which are nothing more than catalogues, 
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and whose inspiration was caught any where rather than at the 
Castalian fount—his admirers will not at this day be startled 
with the assertion, that the doctrines which his Jines inculcate, 
are drawn almost entirely, with slight variations, from the great 
German masters. Indeed, we have reason to fear he has not 
confined himself to plagiarisms of sentiment only. That famous 
song on which rests so great a part of his fame, and which one 
of his worshipers swore, in an ny of admiration, contained 
more real poetry than was to be found in all the rest of the Eng. 
lish bards together, commencing, 


* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky,” 


has, unfortunately for the poet’s credit, been recently discovered 
almost verbatim in a German work published some thirty years 
since, from whence it is strongly suspected the poet might have 
accidentally caught the idea. 

But we are wandering. The faults which we may detect in 
foreign literature furnish neither excuse nor remedy for those 
which exist in our own, and which every true American scholar 
desires to see removed. We believe an important means for 
the correction of these faults will be the more earnest study of 
German literature—not the letter, but the spirit. Theirs isa 
literature of thought and feeling, ours of character and action. 
Neither alone is complete—unite them and they will form a per- 
fect model. We say, then, let German literature be cultivated 
among us. It is not the mere froth-work of the imagination, 
begotten in a day, and as soon to die, but in every page we feel 
the beating of a strong earnest heart, breathing a purer 
more spiritual atmosphere than we shall elsewhere find. It is 
true that the German literature of the present day occupies not 
the same high ground which it did a quarter of a century since. 
The blighting influence of that utilitarian spirit which is becom- 
ing everywhere so prevalent, withering by its poisonous breath 
all that is purest and best, is at length felt upon the German 
mind. The brilliant stars which shone with such Juster in her 
literary galaxy, have set in eternal night. The mighty Schiller 
and Goethe, with their illustrious compeers, have passed away, 
and their mantle has not fallen on their successors. But Tieck 
and Schelling are still alive—names worthy to represent the 
golden age of German literature. And even the departed are 
om with us in spirit. The soul thrills with the deep, heaven 
yreathing melody of the German bards, in whose simplicity, 
hre, and grandeur, we see the faded glory of the Homeric age 
return. The heart bows to the high teaching of her spiritual 
philosophy, we look with silent wonder upon her profound sys 
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tems of criticism and esthetics, and in admiration of the beau- 
tiful productions of her unrivaled artists. With the spirit of 
devout neophytes, and earnest inquirers after truth, does it be- 


come us to approach her sacred temples of science, for the earth 
on which we tread is holy ground. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


LETTER III. 


Land bo '—Sail-Rock—Santa Cruz—importunate visitors—a recognition—custom- house forma! ities— 
Frederickstaed—a West India villa—my uncle—a dinner party—indigestion. 


Sasta Cauz, January Sth, 1iS4—. 
My Dean Waanote :— 


On the third day after we had fallen in with the brig from 
Porto Rico, my ears were assailed by an extraordinary tumult 
among the live stock, which were safely stowed away in the 
long-boat. For be it remembered, that on board a vessel ever 
thing is contrived “a double debt to pay ;” and for the fulfill- 
ment of so desirable an object as that of economizing room, the 
most ingenious inventions have been resorted to. By a species 
of legerdemain, into the secret of which only the steward and 
stewardess are initiated, every article of the cabin furniture, on 
the pressing of a spring or the sliding of a pannel, is capable of 
undergoing some unexpected transformation. On this occasion 
our long-boat contained a stall for the cow, a pig stye, and two 
chicken coops, not to mention the innumerable coils of rope, 
balls of spunyarn, and other accessories of ship tackling that 
filled up the interstices. As I was saying, the cocks crowed, 
the hens cackled, and the pigs grunted with unusual vigor ; all 
of which (according to the sailors) announced our approach to 
land. Towards evening these prognostications were duly veri- 
fied. First the group of the Virgin Gorda, bearing southwest 
from us, and shortly afterwards the heights of Anagada and 
Tortola successively emerged from the horizon. The captain’s 
original design was to make a passage between Anagada and 
the Virgin Gorda; but owing to a dangerous reef of rocks 
thereabouts, and the anticipated darkness of the night, he changed 
his intention, and directed his course for the Sail-Rock passage ; 
it being a safer, though less expeditious rout. 

About midnight the cabin boy, as I had previously instructed 
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him, aroused me from my berth. I dressed myself hastily and 
mounted the quarter-deck, where I was a for the 
trouble | had taken. The scene that presented itself was beau. 
tiful beyond description. The moon, which, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, had arisen with a brilliancy only to be witnessed in 
the tropics, tinged the distant hills of St. Thomas, which we 
were leaving on our lee, and brought into view St. John’s and 
the innumerable islets that lie in the vicinity. The breeze, which 
had freshened up from the northeast, carried us along at the rate 
of nine knots, and the vessel, as she impetuously ploughed the 
waves, dashed the spray in one continued jet in advance of her 
prow, whilst she left behind her a wake of molten silver, gemmed 
here and there by still brighter phosphoric corruscations, 

In turning my eves towards different points of the compass, 
in quest of new beauties, | was suddenly startled by a sight | 
least expected, and which had not betore arrested my attention— 
a gigantic ship under full sail, and bearing directly in our course! 

“What in the world is this /” said I, as I interrupted the ca 
tain, who was giving some directions to the man at the wheel, 
and pointed to the object of my inquiry. “What have we here, 
Captain D——, the Flying Dutchman !” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Mango, we're not doomed to Davy’s locker yet 
awhile—that’s the Sail-Rock, sir.” 

And sure enough, upon closer observation it proved to be 
nothing but a white rock, that rose abruptly out of the sea. 
Hereupon the captain commenced a yarn about the commander 
of a Dutch man-ol-war, who, coming across this same rock by 
night, and taking it for a ship, hailed it; but receiving no an- 
swer, he fired a broadside into it; the supposed vessel still re- 
maining obstinate, Mynheer determined at least to teach her a 
lesson in politeness, and so kept up a heavy battery until day- 
light, when he found, to his astonishment, that he had been 
wasting his powder and balls upon a solid rock. 

Soon after sunrise | resumed my position on deck, and dis- 
covered Santa Cruz, at first a bare outline, gradually developing 
itself above the southern horizon. The hills, which before were 
blended together into one informal mass, began, as we ap- 
proached, to separate and form gullies between them. First, 
the planter’s estates, with their sugar-houses and windmills in the 
rear, could be contrasted with the deep green of the cane tops 
that surrounded them. Next, the tall coconut trees that skirted 
in most places the water’s edge, seemed to follow each other in 
quick succession, as we rounded the point and rode into the 
harbor of Frederickstaed, or West End. We could now dis 
tinguish the black faces and white trowsers of numerous ernee 
of negroes, loitering or actively engaged upon the beach. T 
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most prominent object, however, was the custom-house, above 
which the Danish flag spread its ample folds to the breeze. 

Hardly had we cast anchor, than we were surrounded by 
humboats, and a moment afterwards the wooly heads of their 
dingy crews were seen peering in all directions over the gun- 
wale of the ship. Some climbed up the loose rigging that hun 
about the bowsprit, others clung on to the scupper holes, an 
some drew themselves up by the ropes that were attached to 
the davits, from which the jolly-boat had just been lowered. 
Some offered fruit for sale, others shells, and some displayed 
before the passengers very pretty reticules and necklaces, made 
of wild tamarind seeds. 

* Massa hab de fine bell apples!” inquired a little imp of Tar- 
tarus, Whose nether garments of coarse duck constituted his only 
apparel; “him sweet and good tor eat.” 

“Look at de beautiful shaddocks, plucked fresh dis mornin 
‘spressly for massa,” chimed in another of our noisy assailants, 
at the same time emptying at my feet a pannier of ripe, golden 
fruit, as large as ostrich eggs. 

It being impossible to resist this latter importunity, | pur- 
chased some shaddocks, and turned to look over the side of the 
vessel, thinking myself secure from further molestation. But 
here | was saluted by a stout negress in a very loose dishabille, 
who was seated in one of the bumboats, from which she had not 
ventured to transport her unwieldy form. 

“De fine spruce for buccra massa,” bawled out this ebony 
vender of small beer; and, in spite of my remonstrances, she 
popped off a bottle of the foaming liquor, half of which having 
voluntarily decanted itself into the sea, she insisted upon my 
drinking the remainder. 

As | stood on deck impatiently awaiting the arrival of my 
uncle, who | knew would be on the lookout tor me, | observed a 
small boat approaching us, the ludicrous appearance of which 
attracted my attention. In the stern sheets there sat a corpu- 
lent old gentleman, dressed in white, with an umbrageous ba. 
nama hat upon his head, and whose weight so overbalanced 
that of the negro, who was pulling lustily at the oars, as to raise 
the bow of the boat high and dry out of the water. No sooner 
had this little craft come alongside, than I recognized in the 
jolly countenance of its principal occupant, no less a personage 
than my uncle himself. At this recognition, after bidding a 
hasty len to my fellow passengers who were bound further to 


windward, I dropped aboard the boat with all possible despatch, 
though, I must say, without making any sensible alteration in its 
position, and was met by a hearty greeting on the part of my 
delighted relative. We were soon rowed ashore, where I had 
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to undergo the ceremony of unlocking my trunk in the presence 
of a Danish officer, who, though he never once took eyes from 
off the buckle of his sword belt, which he was polishing with 
his sleeve, pronounced it to contain nothing contraband, and | 
was permitted, with this prophetic declaration, to have it stra 
ped behind my uncle's volante, (a rickety concern, drawn by 
two Spanish ponies,) which had been waiting for us on the 
beach. 

Jupiter, the black servant who had lately figured as oarsman, 
now flourished the whip; and as he drove at a rapid rate 
through the streets of Frederickstaed, | could not help being 
struck with the singular appearance of the town. The houses, 
for the most part, were built upon arches or piles, at a consider. 
able elevation above the ground ; few of them exceeded a single 
story in height, but what they lacked in this particular they am- 

ly compensated for in their excessive Jength and breadth. 
‘heir predominating tints, which were white and a bright yel- 
low, the green venitians that shaded their unglazed windows, 
and the gaudy tiaras of the negresses, as they shambled (not to 
say walked) to and fro, talking their uncouth gibberish—these 
objects, aided by the glare of a scorching sun, which had now 
reached its meridian, presented an array of colors that was 
truly dazzling to look upon. 

We soon cleared the precincts of the town; and now behold 
us en route towards the Wheel-of-Fortune Estate, my uncle’s 
plantation. The road was perfect: it was as hard and as level 
as a bowling alley, and emitted a rumbling sound as we rattled 
over it, very much as though we had been crossing a succession 
of wooden bridges. It was skirted on either side by an unbro- 
ken range of coconut trees, whose luxuriant branches, as they 
waved high above our heads, completely protected us from the 
oppressive heat of the sun. After an hour’s ride, during which 
we only experienced five distinct showers of rain, with bright 


sunshine intervening, we drove up an orange -_ redolent 


with spicy odors, and the next moment | found myself in the 
verandah of my uncle’s house. Here | was welcomed by a 
maiden aunt and two cousins, (cousines, my dear Bob !—whata 
pity we have no such word in English:) the first was rather 
passée of course, but the two latter were young and pretty, 
though their complexions had become somewhat sallow from 
the effects of the climate. These, with the addition of Mr. 
Trusty the overseer, three male and four temale slaves, form the 
whole of my uncle’s household. But of my uncle himself. 
Mr. Occident Mango is perhaps as fair a specimen of a West 
India planter as could be well selected; and if his fondness for 
good cheer gives him somewhat the air of a bon vivant, and af 
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flicts his left foot with an occasional twinge of the gout, it never 
detracts from his countenance the beaming radiancy, the hearty, 
good-humored expression with which it is invariably vested. 
As for his treatment towards his slaves, it is unexceptionable, 
and a sleeker, better-conditioned set of beings I never wish to 
set eyes upon. This, indeed, is partly owing to the kindness 
of my aunt Dorothy, who pays their cottages daily visits, in or- 
der to supply them with such necessaries as they may stand in 
need of ; and partly owing to the careful supervision of Mr. 
Trusty. His hospitality is unbounded, and his board, whilst it 
is plentifully supplied with the luxuries of life, never lacks guests 
to partake of them. In short, to sum up his character at once, 
he is an old gentleman that loves his friend, his bottle, and his 
joke. 

- Not to weary you with the volley of questions with which I 
was saluted, and a thousand other unnecessary details, suffice it 
to say, that shortly after my arrival we partook of a slight 
luncheon, and at about six o'clock proceeded to the dining-hall. 
The procession moved as follows :—first my uncle and aunt; 
uext came my eldest cousin, escorted by the Herr Von " 
who had just stopped on his way to Frederickstaed ; whilst I, 
with my cousin Christina on my arm, followed by Mr. Trusty, 
drew up the rear. The hall was lit by numerous wax candles, 
completely enveloped in long glass shades, as a protection 
against flaws of wind and insects, the light of which, as it was 
retlected from the plate, the cut-glass dishes and decanters that 
covered the table, dazzled the eye, and rendered the appearance 
of things highly attractive. 

Dinner is a most elaborate meal with the West Indians. On 
this occasion green turtle predominated, and was served up in 
all the varieties of soup, steaks, calipash and calipee: for the 
due appreciation of which I had been unconsciously preparing 
ever since I left home. “ No wonder my uncle has a gouty toe,’ 
thought I, as, with an appetite induced by the stimulus of a 
sea voyage, | partook indiscriminately of turtle steaks, crabs, 
yams, and fried plantains. The second course consisted of 
fruits, among which I make honorable mention of the sapodillos, 
guavas, mangos, and, last not least, the avocado pears, or, as the 
negroes call them, alligator pears, and, sometimes, overseer’s 
butter: they contain a rich vegetable marrow, which is eaten 
with pepper and salt. After the cloth was removed and the la- 
dies had retired, a case of choice liqueurs and some Pecan nuts 
were placed on the table. The wine, which was claret, had 
been cvoled by evaporation, and the water with which we di- 
luted it having, in its passage through a dripping stone, situated 
in some sequestered part of the house, been, every drop of it, 
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exposed to the fresh sea breeze, was conveyed to us in goglets, 
or earthern jars. So that we suffered no inconvenience from 
the want of ice,a luxury seldom to be had on these islands. 

It was quite late in the evening when I retreated to my room. 
I was not yet (as the sailors say) off my sea legs: I still heard 
the roaring of the waves as though I had a huge conch shell at 
each ear, and the bed seemed to rock and pitch in spite of my- 
self. Exhausted as 1 was by the fatigues of the . and the 
excitement attending an introduction to new scenes, ] soon fell 
asleep. 

. . . . * . . * + 

“ Merciful Heaven ! the ship has sprung a leak !” 

| bounded from my berth and rushed on deck. The night 
was pitch dark ; the storm raged furiously and the waves ran 
mountains high. All hands were at the pumps and consterna- 
tion was depicted on every countenance. Hope there was 
none; but in silent despair we worked on, passengers and crew, 
women and men, for, now that the struggle was for life, rank 
and sex had lost their distinctions; and, as one after another 
dropped dead through exhaustion, the heavy seas that were con- 
stantly washing over us carried away their bodies for ever. 
Our ranks became thinner and thinner, until I alone, out of forty 
souls, remained. | felt myself reserved for horrors yet to come, 
and was cursed with untiring strength. I toiled on, but my ef- 
forts were useless; the water had already burst through the 
hatches. 1 deserted my post and tled elsewhere for protection. 
The mainmast was the tallest, and therefore would be the last 
to disappear beneath the waves. I hastened towards it, and 
was soon seated on the cross-trees, when, for the first time, I 
felt the presence of another living thing. Mrs. M ’s infant 
child was clinging to my breast! How and why, I know not, 
but there it was. The water soon reached my temporary 
resting place, drove me up the top-gallant mast, and the next 
moment bore me on its surface. 1 grasped a broken spar that 
was floating by, and struck boldly out; but it was of no avail. 
The child (who was now converted into a fiend) clung to my 
throat, and as its weight carried my head under water, a new 
horror was revealed to my view—an enormous shark ! (by some 
infernal magic I could see all that was going on below)—he 
was watching for his prey, and had already turned over on his 
back, displaying his white belly as he opened his capacious jaws 
to receive me. Sinking head foremost as the monster rose, | 
gasped a hoarse effort at a shriek, and awoke. 

The moon shone serenely through the half-open jalousies, 
and the blinds intercepting its soft light, cast a shadowy trellis- 
work over me and the polished floor upon which my head and 
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shoulders rested, For in the violence of my struggles | had 
partially fallen out of bed. As I lay, my feet entangled in the 
mus ulto net that hung above me, one hand hugging a pillow 
convulsively to my bosom, Whilst the other still rasp d with a 
death-grip the lower extremity of the bed post; as I lay in this 
distorted position, and looked upon the tranquil scene around me: 
as | gathered my bewildered senses and contrasted the hideous 
fiction with the calm reality, I laughed outright with joy. The 
nervous tremor into which I had been thrown gave way to a 
delightful sense of security ; the broken spar became once nore 
a bed post, and the ci-devant child and devil relapsed into a 
friendly pillow. 

I possess any thing but a retentive memory; but never—if | 
should fulfill the wish expressed in the Spanish salutation, and 
live a thousand years—never shall | forget that horrible night- 
mare. As for turtle steaks, | shudder at the mention of them. 

So much for my first day in Santa Cruz. I will reserve my 
further adventures in this island for another letter ; so believe 
me, dear Bob, Your devoted triend, 


Pexecrine Maneo. 


To Mr. Ropeant Wranore, Yale College. 


ON THE DEATH OF CHARLES EDWARD LEE SHULTZ, 


A MEMBER OF THE SOPHOMORE CLASS OF VALE COLLEGE 
‘* The grave hath won thee.” 


‘Twas sad to watch thy slow decay, There shines upon thy mouldering form 


While Life's young pulses ebbed aw ay ; The star of I pe, that calms Life's storm, 


Death's hand so heavy on thee, And heralds coming day; 
It points us to a world above, 


Where 


And sorrow thees away 


And sorrow of thy heart to sever 


Affection’s silken ties forever, Ange is yon In endless love, 


Ere yet the grave had won thee 
The willows bending o'er thee weep, 

No mother’s hand was nigh thy bed, 
’ Across their harp-strings zephyrs sweep, 


Nor sister, with her noiseless tread, , 
In praintive Harmony 5 

To soothe thy burning brow or Pike 
y 5 The harp upon its golden strings 


‘Mongst strangers "twas thy lot to die, 


Thy sad dirge sounds, and to us brings 


From strangers’ lips to draw the sigh— P . 
Thy Jmage mourntully 


Thou liest with strangers now. ; 
Its notes are of Youth's bright hopes flown, 


Uur step is measured, while we tread Of tlowers by ruthless tempests strewn, 


The aisles among the sleeping dead, And Love's dissevered ties ; 


Thy new-made mound to see. 
‘Tis not Death’s terrors that we fear— 
Affection starts the burning tear 

That drops so tremblingly 


They seem to reach the outward ear 
) 


. Bind not thyseli to oljects here, 


Prepare to join those ties more dear, 


Where Fnendship never dies.” 
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EPILEGOMENA. 


Reaper, our Magazine is again before you; if it please ye, well; if not, we cannot 
help it; we have done our best, and are happy in the endeavor we have made two 
please Our gravet toil is over, and now set we to the task of catering for your 
amusement 

Didst ever fancy, reader, what that head of thine most resembleth 1 Didst ever 
examine the « urious collocation of animate matter that composeth it?) Art any thing 
of a Phrenologist, kind reader? An’ thou be, then, peradventure, thou mayst have 
noted how like a hill upon the earth, a new idea will rause the skull; how like a forest 
its thick growth of hair; and, as thy fingers moved trom occiput to praectput, in search 
of the localities of thought, thou mayst have remembered that the earth, too, bears 
on its surface many a creeping thing. Dost need more proof for thy conviction? Ip. 
dulgent reader, take thine own caput trom its atlas, and lay it on thy lap before thee ; 
or, an’ thou demurest, and will not so experiment, allow thy dexter digitals a moment's 
travel near the partetal region ; al)! what feelest thou ' a crack, say ye! well, now 
leave the “ forest of the crown ;” dost see you clearing? "tis the os frontis ; ha! ha! 
why laggest thou ? dost doubt the ground ? dost feel it yielding? Then, certes, is 
our thesis true Reader, kind reader! those soff spots on thy head are miniature 
morasses’ those trequent openings, fissures in the soil! and all the slight irregularities 
thou feelest, are correspondent vale and mountarn. 

Thus much for thy external head, dear reader; now for thy head of heads—the 
brain. Wast ever in Iceland’? No! well, then, to show thee what thou art, we 
would transport thee thither. Dost see yon covering of Pluto’s workshop? With 
what majestic grandeur, beautiful withal, old Hecla belches from his burning bowels 
Such art thou, at times, kind reader, when thy brain, grappling 
with thoughts, too big for mastery, sends them forth to battle with the world of mind. 


his molten flame ! 


Anon, thou calmest, yea, thou art more than calm! and, like the yellow, poisoned 
spring at the base of yon voleano, infant thoughts, sickly and dead, ooze from thy 
stupid brain 

An’ thou wouldst learn more, reader, of the workings of that head of thine, follow 
us to our sanctum, and thou mayst, perchance, find somewhat there to profit and to 
pleasure thee 

The College clock was sounding its last note of twelve, as, with a huge bundle of 
manuscript under one arm, a pillow under the other, and a cigar in our mouth, we 
slowly wended our way to the secret and mysterious assembly-room of our learned 
club. Last, but not least, we entered the apartment, and, oh! ghost of me father! 
what a sight for poor mortality, beheld we there! There, in the centre, stood our 
antique table, ready to fall beneath a mighty heterogenous mass of mind, while bere 
and there, in beautiful contusion, on the floor, (shame on thy gallantry, kind reader, to 
send "mongst us such company ') lay all the “ Marys,” ‘* Susans,” “ Carolines,” and 
“* Janes,” we ever read or dreamed of. Sentenced they were and doomed, yet had 
we not the heart to cast them from us. There, in his wonted chair, sat our venerable 
Speaker, the sweat beading itselt upon his forehead, his teeth firm-set upon bis nether 
lip, his brow contract, and his whole frame seeming to writhe in agony, busied in & 
vain attempt to read the—* Stars.” There, too, stood Ichabod, cramming the already 
well-filled coffin with—* Spirits of another world,” and poetry of this; and here, 
scarce discernible amid the “* Wreck of Matter,” crawled Bufo and Phiogistou, i 
eager search for a lost fragment of “‘ The Sapphire.” 
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“Gentlemen,” voiced our Speaker, as we entered, ‘the laggard has at length 


ar ved, and now let us address ourselves to business . aod tirst, I wieh te re ad tu you 


a letter 
Messrs. Evrrors 
Sine—The author of the article on the “Tomb of Mary, the Mother of Washington,” unwilling 
lo see its appearance in the Epilegomena, at least in its present unpolished state, requests of you the 
favor to return it as soon as can be done with convenience Crappock Wispom 
* Gentlemen, what say you to the request; is it granted ?” 


“ay'” shouted Phiogiston, “ay! ay" 


echoed Bufo; not so, however, their 
earned contrere, Ichabod, the Seribe ; up rose he in his might; the lon had been roused 
within him, and, certes, never, think we, since the days of Agamemnon, bad mortal 
uster cause for rage. 

’ 


“Mr. Speaker,” cned he, at the top of his lungs, bringing, at the same tume, with 


proper vehemence, his hand upon the table, * this must not, cannot be endured ; why 


did this blockhead, * Craddock Wisdom,’ trouble us at all? why thrust bes rhodumon- 
tade in our way, at first ’? No, Sir, no, do not return it: let it be seen and read of all, 
that all may know how great a dolt a man can make himself.” 


“ Hold,” cried Flamingo, * I fear me much ‘twould « ompromise our dignity, to thus 


liscourteously refuse so open a request ; therefore, say 1, grant it, and let our Chaplain 


bid bim * go and sin no more.’” 


The question was at length decided, and, poor Craddock, thou art free ' 
“Gentlemen,” said our Speaker, once again, ** attention; Bufo, read MS. No. | 
And taking trom the pile betore him the manuscript alluded to, Bulo, afte: a prelim 
inary abem! or so, thus began: 
“BALEKOER 


“Gem of the west! whom mem'ry still brings home 
To my fond heart, where fancies often come, 
Througing my soul with imagery of joy 
And comfort, or where woes my thoughts employ 
Gem of the west! no torrent bathes me now, 
Salekoe, bright and beautiful as thou.” 


“A poet! a poet! ye gods, a poet!” cried Flamingo, in an ecstasy 
“ Order, order,” shouted the Speaker ; ‘ Buto, proceed.” 


“Thy waters, foaming down with grandeur, mocks 
Description.” 


“Oh! Seott, thy glory is eclipsed forever,” roared Phlogiston 


“ Those beetling cliffs have hurled huge fragments down, 
Like fruit from aged trees, that cannot bear 
To uphold their former weights, but thick around have sown 
Them.” 


* Beautiful’ beautiful '’ continued the admiring Phiogiston ; “ how smooth in verse ' 


how aptin simile!’ But Buto, heedless of interruption, paused not. And now the 
loved one talks of her lover: 


“ "Twas here I sat, when last he strode 
Into his boat, and slowly rode 
Out to the stream.” 
And now— 


“ He passes by a rude built hut, 
When quick! the ryfe’s deadly shot, 
Whistling too truly through the air, 
Entered his side and slew Aim there.” 


 Requiescat in pace,” muttered Flamingo. “ Byron, thou arta pgmy! Oh! my 
country, my country, thou art made immortal '" 

“But what have we here,” cned Bufo, after the sensation produced by the last piece 
bad somewhat subsided ; his gray eyes twinkled as he spoke, and near the corner of 
his mouth we thought there lurked a smile. Prepared, therefore, for something rich 


and racy, we gave all ear, while Bufo thus proceeded 

























































EPILEGOMENA. 


A FABLE. 


THE MICE AND FELIS 


Felis sedit by a hele Mice continued all ludere, 

Intenta she, cum omni soul Intenti they in ludum vere, 
Prendere rats Gaudentur ; 

Mice cucurrerunt over the floor, Tum rushed the felis on to them, 

In numero duo, tres, of more, Et tore them omnes limb from limb, 


Obliti cate Violenter. 







Felis saw them oculbs, Mures omnes nune be shy, 

I'll have them, inquit she, T guess, Et aurem praebe all mihi, 
Dum ludunt Benigne 

Tum ila crept towards the group, Bi hoe facia, verbum sat, 


Habeam dixit good rat soup Avoid a devilish big tom cat, 
Pingues sunt Studiose. 
























































































































































































































































“Hat hat bat” roared Flamingo, “ well done, bravo! bravo!’ and Bufo, no 
longer able to contain hunself, rolling upon the floor, laughed, with such earmest 
aughter, that he ere 1> while Ichabod, grave, reverend Icnabod, exclaiming, os Horace, 
thou art an ass?” fell back into his chair in such an eestasy of hilarous mirth, that 


every button started trom | 


is new made vest 

Soon, however, was heard above the din, the commanding call of “ order, order,” 
and Bufo proceeded in reading MSS. Nos. 3, 4,5, &e., in order of reception, Their 
fate. however, will be seen in the ** Notices to Correspondents.” 

“MS. No. 21," cried Bufo, “os yet to be considered ; gentlemen, will ye hear it read” 

‘No, no.” shouted the voice of Phlogiston, as he rose to leave ; “ the last bell has 
‘turned over.’ and | have nineteen marks" 


** Read it, read it,” cried several at once, and, amid the noise and confusion of 


“breaking up,” we caught here and there a sentence of the ‘* Freshman’s first letter 
home,” in which he introduces, very appropriately, all the ‘* big words” he is ac- 
quainted with We eit you as heard. 


My Dear Parner —1 perceived your last letter and pretend to answer it soon,—but as I have 
not relied to your first one, | will answer it now, by giving you a minute re-tail of one day's re-ceed- 
ings. — Well, to begin the bel) aroused me from my (eturgy, at 6 o'clock, when T went to the Chapel, 
where the students dpesemble at prayers —Went to restitution, —had Odyseeys history of the Homeric 
era,—which we mcited to our Laten tutor, * * * * JT then went on an ezcressence to West 
rock, to see the caves of the rgicides; revolving T made a cireus round the City, and arrived here 
to dinner, —Atter dinner TL went to the Library and took out a book called “ Onion's Pilgrims’ Pros 
peets,—it le very aromatic and perspiring —One of our Tutors is going away.--The facility tried to 
assuage bim trom it, but as he bad completely deranged his plans, he could not be reduced to stay 
His successor has not been detected yet. —It makes my very blood cradle to hear accounts of fights 
among Southerners with swords and atlasses ° * * * Give my aspects to relatives and 
selections and relieve me, Your defectionate son— 

JONATHAN PRinDLe.” 


We staid to hear no more, to make no comments ; kind reader, in working thus for 
your interests, we were “ tardy” at our mating. 


Novices TO CoRnRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. ** Craddox k Wisdom” 
ton,” near the canal 

* Ta Agnosta” will probably remain unknown 

The lines intended * For one Hour,” lived a short half. 

The author of the piece on the “ Sandwich Islands,” is respectfully informed, that 


the Rev. Mr. Bingham has in prospect a work on the same subject, and we fear the 
effect of this, it publ ished, on his sales, 


The “ Tobacce” we found too dry jor use, 

** Thoughts on a Sabbath Morning,” are inadmissible. 

**The Poet of 76," we think was treated sham fully. 

* The revival of Italian Literature,” is re spectiully dec lined. The subject is too old 
The essay on * Language,” is yet under consideration. 

* The Dying Chieftain,” will appear in our next. 


* Conteat,” “A Scene in Scluller’s Mary Stuart,” and “The Maniac,” appeared 
too late for trial : 





will find the ** Tomb of Mary, the Mother of Washing- 
















